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THE EMINENT AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 


Sige portrait shows a smooth face, a large, 
well-rounded and _ evenly-developed 
head, indicating a harmonious temperament 
and good balance between the head and 
the body. One is impressed by looking at 
that head with the idea of solidity, reserved 
strength, self-possession, and endurance. 
The features, though well marked, are not 
large, which indicates a resemblance to his 
mother’s family, and that intuitive, practical 
talent which is more commonly possessed by 
woman than by man. We judge, also, that 
there is in him feminine refinement und sen- 
sitiveness, a tendency to be smooth rather 
than pliable, to be self-contained and not ir- 
ritable, yet he is possessed of a great deal of 
real indignation when that state of mind is 
called for by circumstances. He knows when 
to be angry and when not; how to suppress 
the outbursts of irritation and impatience, 
and to wait for people to withdraw their of- 
fensive statements or atone for unwarrantable 
conduct; while some men seem to come down 
into the arena of life’s difficulties, and to 
struggle with rude, rough, or selfish men, he 
rises into an atmosphere serene, dignified, 
and elevated; and would naturally seek to 
instruct the ignorant, the wayward, and the 
wicked, and to raise them to such a level as 
would enable them to understand that which 
is higher and better in character and con- 
duct. He is one of the natural leaders among 
men, and has weight of character, scope and 
strength of thought, and the power to attend 
to details, especially to the minutie of histo- 
ry and science. His mind is so orderly, his 
course of thought so consecutive, that ‘the 
results of his efforts are harmonious, well- 
poised, and sound. 
His head seems to be wide backward from 
the external angle of the eye, where the or- 


gans of Order and Calculation are located, 





and thus tends to give a rather severe expres- 
sion to the face. It widens posteriorly from 
the angle of the eye to the hair, in the region 
of Constructiveness and Acquisitiveness, 
showing a natural tendency on the part of 
the owner to think in the direction of mech- 
anism and finance; while the forehead, which 
is especially capacious across the upper part 
of it, indicates a disposition to study first prin- 
ciples, to labor in the mines of science and 
philosophy. The fullness of the eye shows 
fair talent for talking, and the fullness of the 
middle of the forehead indicates a most ex- 
cellent memory of all the facts and ideas 
which are brought to his consideration. His 
head is high, estimated from the eye and the 
opening of the ear upward. The whole top- 
head is large, long, and strongly-marked, 
showing prudence, integrity, reverence for 
sacred subjects, sympathy for those who 
are in trouble, power to understand charac- 
ter and to appreciate that which is spiritual. 
The head is wide just above the ears, indi- 
cating much force of character and courage, 
and that earnestness of resolution which is 
not afraid of hard work or long-continued 
effort. Such men generally live in advance 
of their time, and project truths and works 
for the future. An able head and a strong 
character are here, with more of serene power 
and vigor than is ordinarily found, and well 
calculated to live for the future, and to leave 
an eminent name. 


Among the Americans who have rendered 
themselves distinguished by important ser- 
vices to the country at large—services bear- 
ing more upon the development of the arts 
of peace, and contributing to the prosperity 
of national and private interests—David A. 
Wells stands conspicuous. As an econo- 
mist, perhaps, he has no superior. 

He was born in the month of June, 1828, 
at Springfield, Mass.; was liberally educated, 
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graduating at Williams College, and for a 
time acted the part of associate editor with 
Mr. Samuel Bowles upon the Springfield Re- 
publican, While in the office of this well- 
known newspaper, he first suggested the idea 
that the printed sheets of books and news- 
papers might be folded by machinery, and 
subsequently became associated in the in- 
vention of the first machine devised for this 
purpose, 

Having a strong taste for scientific -pur- 
suits, he availed himself of the opportunity 
to study according to his inclination, which 
was afforded by the sale of his interest in the 
sheet-folding contrivance, and suspended his 
journalistic relations, becoming the pupil of 
the late Prof. Agassiz, who had then but re- 
cently arrived in this country. He entered 
also the scientific school at Cambridge, where 
he was subsequently graduated, and was ap- 
pointed an assistant professor. In 1849, in 
association with Mr. George Bliss, at present 
U. 8. District Attorney for New York, Mr. 
Wells commenced the publication of the 
“Annual of Scientific Discovery,” which is 
well-known to scientists on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and which is still continued, it hav- 
ing since 1865 been edited by Prof. Baird, of 
the Smithsonian Institute. In 1864 Mr. 
Wells, while a resident of Troy, N. Y., be- 
came so warmly interested in the fiscal diffi- 
culties of Government, that he prepared and 
published an elaborate essay on the resources 
and financial strength of the country. This 
essay was issued under the title of “Our 
Burden and our Strength.” Originally de- 
signed for private circulation, its exhaustive 
treatment of the subject excited general at- 
tention, and receiving the sanction of the 
Federal authority, became one of the most 
noted publications of the war. The finan- 
ceers and economists of Europe also gave it 
much countenance, so that it was translated 
into the French and German languages, and 
extensively circulated. It is believed that 
upward of a million copies of this essay have 
been printed, and that its influence in restor- 
ing public confidence in the credit of our na- 
tional Government was very great. This 
essay brought Mr. Wells at once into public 
notice, and at the close of the war he was 
made the chairman of a Commission created 
by Congress and authorized to inquire into 





the resources of the country, and prepare a 
report with respect to the best methods of 
producing revenue. The efficiency of this 
Commission was in a great part due to the 
earnestness and ability of Mr. Wells; and 
upon the termination of its functions he was 
appointed to an office created by Congress 
for the term of four years, with the title of 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue. In 
this office, and invested with unusual author- 
ity, Mr. Wells originated and prepared nearly 
all the reforms of importance in our national 
revenue system which have been set on foot 
since the close of the last war. Among these 
changes may be mentioned the re-drafting of 
the Internal Revenue laws, the reduction and 
abolition of the cotton-tax and the taxes on 
manufacturers, the creation of supervisory 
districts and the appointment of supervisors, 
the application and the use of stamps for the 
collection of taxes on tobacco and liquors, 
and the creation of “The Bureau of Statis- 
tics.” Mr. Wells’ far-sightedness showed it- 
self conspicuously in the advising of lower 
rates of taxes or duty on certain articles of 
general consumption, which reduction, in 
practice, was found to contribute very largely 
to the increase of the revenue. 

In 1867 Mr. Wells was authorized by the 
Government to visit Europe, and to investi- 
gate all the leading industries in active com- 
petition with the industries of the United 
States. The result of his investigations led 
him to withdraw from his former position as 
a strong protectionist, and to adopt substan- 
tially the theory of free trade, as appeared 
from his announcement that he believed the 
principles of free trade, being made in prac- 
tice subordinate to revenue, and gradually 
entered upon, would promote the best inter- 
ests of the country at large. This change of 
opinion, of course, awakened no small amount 
of ill-feeling among those with whom he had 
been associated on the protection side of the 
tariff question. Some charged that Mr. Wells 
had been corrupted by British gold. Even 
Mr. Greeley, who, in his lifetime, was gener- 
ally considered the leader of tne protection- 
ists, was inclined to accept this damaging 
view. On the expiration of his office as Spe- 
cial Commissioner of the Revenue, in 1870, 
the President refused to reappoint Mr. Wells, 
alleging as his reason the disapprobation of 
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the Secretary of the Treasury for such reap- 


pointment. However, a majority of the 
members of both houses of Congress, appre- 
ciative of Mr. Wells’ capability and integrity, 
united in a letter to Mr. Wells, expressing 
regret on account of the loss to Government 
by the discontinuance of his services. It 
may be mentioned that no other person was 
appointed to continue the office. 

Shortly after his retirement from Wash- 
ington the Governor of New York offered 
Mr. Wells the chairmanship of a State Com- 
mission for investigating the laws relating to 
local taxation. This trust he accepted, and 
was the chief agent in the preparation of two 
reports and a code of laws which were sub- 
mitted to the Legislature in 1872 and 1873. 
These reports have been reprinted since in 
the United States and in Europe, and, as a 
signal fact in testimony of their value in pub- 
lic fiscal affairs, one of the first acts of the 
French National Assembly, after the close of 
the Franco-German war, was to order the 
translation and publication of them. In 1874 
he was unanimously elected by the French 
Academy to fill the chair of Foreign Associate, 
rendered vacant by the death of John Stuart 
Mill. Not long after this the University of 
Oxford voted to him the degree of D.C.L., or 
Doctor of Civil Law. The honorary degree 
of LL.D. had been previously given to Mr. 
Wells by the college by which he was gradu- 


Beautiful, shimmering sea, 

Sunlight of golden hue, 

Sparkling bright by woodland and lea, 
White ships gliding over the sea— 
Oh, world! can it ever be true— 


True that we live in strife, 

With harmony in our hearts, 

While all the outward world of life, 
Teeming with joy, with sweet sense rife, 
Such perfect beauty imparts ? 


Oh, hills of the distant land, 

Shrouded in softening gloam, 

Do ye ever yearn to fly to the strand 

Where the tides flow in like « laughing bund, 
And greet them as they come? 


Ye spires of yonder town, 
Do ye long to pierce, the skies? 
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ated, Williams. Another testimonial of sig- 
nificant importance in estimating the value 
of a man who has performed some service for 
the public is the fact that on his retirement 
from Washington the merchants of New 
York, without distinction of party, present- 
ed him a service of the value of several thou- 
sand dollars, as a “ token of their esteem for 
his unsullied integrity, high personal char- 
acter, and as a slight recognition of his ines- 
timable services to his countrymen.” 

In 1872 the Corporation of Yale College 
elected Mr. Wells University Lecturer on 
Political Science. In 1878, on invitation of 
the Cobden Club, he visited England, and 
delivered the address at the annual meeting 
and dinner of that club. In the spring of 
1874 his name was brought prominently for- 
ward as a candidate for United States Sena- 
tor from Connecticut; but his strength did 
not prove sufficient to warrant special effort 
in the canvass which followed. In February, 
1875, he was elected President of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention of Connecticut ; and 
as such firmly committed the party in that 
State to the doctrine of hard money, and 
taxation for revenue only. In March follow- 
ing he was chosen President of the American 
Association for the Promotion of Social Sci- 
ence (succeeding Dr. Woolsey, of New Hav- 
en), and as such presided over the recent 
meeting of the Association at Detroit. 


Are ye not content with old renown 
Of written book? With surplice and gown ? 
With the faith that creed supplies ? 


Oh, deautiful tints of air— 

Of earth, and cloud, and sea! 

Do the perfumed winds seem far more fair? 
Is their breath more delicate, sweet, or rare 
Than your magic witchery ? 


Oh, tremulous, whispering breeze! 

Soft music floats in air! os 

The twittering birds, the swaying trees, 
The lowing herds, and the humming bees 
Make melody everywhere. 


Deep thunders of the wave, 

How thrilling every tone! 

Your joys, how deep! Your truths, how grave, 
Your powers in some deep secret cave 

Have found a mighty throne! 
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Oh, heart—my human heart, 

What lack’st to make complete? 

There are ties of love, and thyself hath part 
In all the passionate joys that start 

From the touch of impulse sweet. 


Eternity hath not more; 
Its floods are in, each day! 
Drink deep, oh, soul! the waters pour, 
Fill up with joy, for the sea runs o’er— 
Drink deep, drink deep to-day ! 

, ROSINE KNIGHT. 














Kuow, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find him.— Young's Night Thoughts, 
The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite : 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Airs. Hemans, p 











PAUL, OR APOLLOS—WHICH IS RIGHT? 


HERE is no subject which excites more 
interest than that which appertains to 
man’s religious nature and destiny. The best 
minds of all ages have been largely interested 
in solving the problem of man’s moral status, 
his duty, and his ultimate condition ; and our 
readers, we find, are no exception to this rule. 
Almost every month somebody starts up and 
asks questions which have been responded to 
in the JournaL year after year for nearly 
forty years. As every boy has to learn the 
multiplication table for himself, and every 
generation of children must be taught in the 
primary branches of knowledge, so all stu- 
dents of mental philosophy, all readers in the 
realm of human nature, have to be talked 
with and instructed in this matter, and must 
have their questions answered asif they never 
had been answered before. 

A reader of the JourNaL writes, asking, 
“ How are we to know who are right in mat- 
ters pertaining to religious doctrine and duty ? 
Men go to the same Bible and deduce what 
they regard as sacred truth, yet with wide 
differences of statement and doctrine—how 
can we account for these?” 

To this we may reply that men are ex- 
ceedingly susceptible to influence in the di- 
rection of their moral and spiritual nature ; 
and when men are ignorant, the intellect not 
being well instructed, superstition is the 
natural result; for religious ideas, of some 
sort, men will have. 

When men look at the immorality of the 
world, and the apparent carelessness of men in 





regard to religious subjects, they are natural- 
ly inclined to think that man is by nature 
utterly disinclined to study spiritual things; 
but when we remember that there is nothing 
which a man will contend for more earnestly 
than for his religious opinion, whatever it 
may be, it shows the activity of that part 
of his nature, and the tenacity with which 
he holds on to his opinions, and is evidence 
of the strength of his religious feelings. 

The Hindoo regards the pretensions of 
Christians and others as extremely ridiculous ; 
while the Christian is moved to send mission- 
aries to preach the gospel to all the world. 
The Hebrew regards the Christian faith as 
founded in ignorance, superstition, and fraud, 
and still looks for the coming Messiah. But 
who is right? Who, among all the sects, 
has the whole truth? 

“J,” says the Roman Catholic; “I wear 
the sacerdotal robes and hold the keys of 
heaven.” 

Who is right? “I” says the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, “I am in the direct line pf 
apostolic succession.”. “TI,” says John Calvin, 
“T interpret the decrees of God.” “I,” says 
Martin Luther, “I protest against dogmatic 
theology and the restraint of moral liberty.” 
“TJ,” says John Wesley; “none are excluded, 
by any decree, from the broad and merciful 
provisions of a free and full salvation.” “TI,” 
says George Fox, the Friend, “I hold the 
truth in simplicity and with Godly sincerity.” 
Ann Lee responds, saying, “I founded the 
Shakers, and all that flock follow me in sanc- 
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tity and purity.” “I,” says Joseph Smith, 
“had a special revelation, and Brigham 
Young is my successor; I established the 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints.” “I,” says 
Comte, “Iam positive that science is exact, 
while all theology is very inexact.” “I,” says 
Fourier ; “ let men be moral, benevolent ; let 
them associate as a family of brethren, each 
aiding the other in things secular, and thus 
fulfill their moral duties.” “I,” says John 
H. Noyes, “I find Scriptural proof for the 
claim of Christian perfection, and it is possi- 
ble for man to attain it; and that all things 
should be held in common.” 

The modern Spiritualist is quite certain 
that he has found the open door of truth, and 
looks with pity, if not with contempt, upon 
all other sects of the worshiping world; 
while some, whose spiritual developments 
are so far inferior to their reasoning powers 
and their pride, laugh at every effort in the 
direction of worship and devotion. 

Most of the sects, as such, originated in 
some partial or peculiar development of the 
leader or founder thereof. Among the more 
prominent we may name Calvin. He had a 
strong will, and Conscientiousness amounting 
to ascetic severity, which he applied to him- 
self as well as to others; he had, also, eminent 
dignity, and he naturally found in his self- 
respect those phases of the divine govern- 
ment which harmonized with his strongest 
qualities, and he thus interpreted the sover- 
eignity of God, and gave the world a system 
of faith which to many seems hard and un- 
just. Wesley, on the contrary, with less of 
staunchness and steadiness of temper, and 
more sympathy, found in the same Bible the 
many passages expressive of the goodness, 
mercy, and forbearance of God, and these he 
brought into the fore-ground, and hence the 
difference between the Calvinistic and Ar- 
minian forms of belief. 

Swedenborg, deep, mystical, with a po- 
etic and imaginative nature, and endowed 
with strong, speculative, and spiritual tenden- 
cies, was the man to see visions and to dream 
dreams. 

George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, 
was led to think unfavorably of the formali- 
ties of the liturgical service, and the gaudi- 
ness of dress and manners incident to a fash- 
ionable and dissolute court. He naturally 





took the opposite extreme of plainness in 
worship, dress, and manners, and those of 
similar dispositions and tastes would follow 
in his footsteps, possibly, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of idolizing the formality of plainness. 

Joseph Smith and his follower, Brigham 
Young, each possessing a strong and resolute 
will, and a great deal of personal magnetism, 
were able to call about them those who 
would accept their teachings and follow 
them to the wilderness and suffer, if need 
be, for the sake of their faith. 

Some erratic sects abrogate the common 
canons of propriety that have been sanctioned 
by ages. These have their beginning in some 
strong, yet unbalanced and fanatical, if not 
selfish and wicked, nature, and they attract 
the weak and the wayward, the odds and 
ends, and unappropriated timber of society. 

Occasionally there is a concentration of re- 
ligious zeal, combined with that which most 
people would call fanaticism, manifested in 
reference to the near approach of the time 
when Christ shall make his second appearing. 
A year or two ago, on an island in the Con- 
necticut River, above Hartford, there were 
people who had their ascension robes made, 
and expected to go’up within a few days at 
a given point of time. Such parties may be 
led by a talented fanatic, who is either insane 
or wicked, and ?t is no matter how wild and 
wayward a person may be, if he sails under 
the banner of reform, progress, or religion, 
he will find followers. In every country 
there are some natures which are unfed by 
the ordinary forms of religious instruction, 
by reason of a lack of early training or by 
wrong tutorage, and they are ready, like men 
afflicted with disease, to grasp anything 
which promises a refuge or a guidance. 
The more unique and strange the pretensions 
of such a leader, the more fiercely will the 
half-crazy fanatics adopt, follow, and defend 
them. 

Men who are not early instructed to think 
and reason, who grow up in comparative ig- 
norance of.all that relates to solid religious 
opinion, are easily influenced by anything 
which appeals to their emotional nature, and 
excites in them the faculties which relish the 


mystical, the mysterious, and the fanatical. . 


When a bold, leading mind becomes warmed 
by fanaticism, love of power, or by salacious 
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depravity, and makes a claim for himself of 
superior goodness, or assumes to be endowed 
with Divine authority, and to be a great 
prophet and ruler in things spiritual, the fears 
and the fancies of the ignorant dupes and 
warped fanatics are aroused, and the sect 
comes into being with pretentions which 
shame human nature, and which, if stripped 
of their religious aspects, would consign the 
persons to utter disgrace and to the felon’s 
cell. 

The general education of the masses; and 
the confinement of the leading criminals and 
lunatics who figure in these festering plague- 
spots of society, seem to be the proper, if 
not the only, remedy. It is a shame to hu- 
manity that the pretensions to superior sanc- 
tity should so frequently be accompanied 
with libidinous doctrines and sexual license. 
There seems to be a relation existing between 
unregulated religious love and sexual love. 
If this be true, intellectual culture, joined to 
moral and spiritual education,seems necessary. 
If the emotional nature alone is called into 





action, spirituality and sexuality will co- 
ordinate. With sound intellectual culture, 
the love elements, whether spiritual or sexual, 
may be guided and properly regulated. 
When theologians learn human nature, as 
taught by Phrenology, they will better un- 
derstand how to deal with mankind, how to 
guide them to spiritual growth without dan- 
ger of wayward fanaticism on the one hand, 
or skeptical carelessness on the other. Men 
may be taught the freedom and nobility of 
intellect without leading to irreverance and 
materialistic skepticism on the one hand, or to 
unregulated credulity and stupid fanaticism 
on the other. A course of training which 
starves and snubs the intellect, or would re- 
duce every moral, spiritual, and social predis- 
position to mere mathematical and philosoph- 
ical reasoning, is alike unnatural, warped, 
and mischievous, filling the world with bigots 
and skeptics. Let all the human faculties be 
properly called out and trained to normal 
action, and we may have religion without 
bigotry, and philosophy without infidelity. 


———6o—_—_ 


SINS OF IGNORANCE. 


N are accustomed to take very liber- 

al views of this sort of sin. Espe- 
cially they do this if they themselves are im- 
plicated. It is hard to persuade them that 
there is anything to be suffered for a wrong 
done in ignorance. And, indeed, if it be 
done to another, there is something in all our 
hearts that argues very strongly for its for- 
giveness. We feel that even justice should 
be lenient in such cases, and our hearts stand 
dumb before pitiless retribution, unable to 
fathom the reason of the punishment. But 
we must bear in mind that although done 
ignorantly, it is stilla sin. And in our study 
of this class of wrongs we should remember 
the obvious distinction between the punish- 
ment for, and the consequences of, a sin. 
Punishment is something inflicted by an en- 
acted law, and may be averted at the pleas- 
ure of the administrators of the law, or by 
the power of the wrong-doer. The conse- 
quences are those which follow necessarily 
and irrevocably from the commission of the 
wrong itself. Thus, if a man maliciously 





wounds another, the punishment prescribed 
and inflicted by law is imprisonment, fine, or 
other penalty; but the consequences may be 
the death of the wounded man, besides the 
reflex influence on his enemy in loss of char- 
acter and consciousness of guilt. Sins of 
ignorance were a matter of special legislation 
in the Jewish theocracy. 

According to Bible statements on this 
subject, no man was amenable for such a 
sin until he became cognizant of it. Our 
reason could approve no other course. But. 
when he was aware of his sin, he was practi- 
cally held as a voluntary evil-doer, and re- 
quired to make certain special offerings, un- 
der penalty of punishment. But this was so 
distinct from the consequences of his act that 
the latter would follow though he never be- 
came conscious of his sin. 

Again, this truth is brought into a prom- 
inence that is awful when realized in the 
Christian religion. Forgiveness is insured to 
every man through the blood of Christ. But 
this universal guaranty of salvation. relieves 
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no man from the consequences of sin. This 
is proved by our daily observation and ex- 
perience. Suffering, tears, and death, no 
pardoning power can ever avert. This is an 
universal law, whose unbending authority is 
felt in all departments of wrong-doing, and 
most especially when the evil is done to our- 
selves. This law must be remembered in the 
consideration of the Temperance question, 
which is as broad as the duties of human 
life. And its effects must ever be one of the 
grand incentives to a temperate course. 

The “Temperance Question,” considered 
thus broadly, includes no less those political 
sins men blindly commit, than the awful and 
damning sin of drunkenness. In most polit- 
ical movements the bona pars hominum is 
governed less by judgment then by preju- 
dice ; and under the leadership of unscrupul- 
ous men, their sins are sometimes perfectly 
appalling in their effects. The revolution of 
1789 in France, and the reign of fanaticism 
and terror, with its deluge of blood in her 
fair valleys and cities, which were the cul- 
mination of the revolution, were but the le- 
gitimate results of the people’s errors. Just 
so financial prostration, anarchy, partial and 
corrupt decisions in courts of justice, are the 
offspring of political sins in this country. 
And often do we see the wicked waverings 
of public opinion reversing one year what 
had been voted the year before in favor of 
Temperance and purity of law. 

But the sins I wish specially to notice are 
individual, and those for which men must be 
individually and morally responsible. They 
have, moreover, direct reference to the Tem- 
perance cause, for which good and conscien- 
tious men and women at present are plead- 
ing. There has been a radical mistake made 
by a large percentage of Temperance advo- 
cates, and this mistake has been their weak- 
ness, to a great degree. They have made this 
course a matter of expediency. They have 
pointed out with praise-worthy zeal. the 
money expended, nay, paid to the devil; the 
misery following in the footsteps of the dram- 
seller, that bane of society whose very exist- 
ence is a rebuke to humanity ; the lives sacri- 
ficed, the agony endured, the cries of heart- 
rending sorrow that go up from homes— 
homes? no, but dens, made such by the tread 
of demons in human shape; but have urged 





men to Temperance because it saved money, 
life, alleviated misery, because it was politic. 
This would have been sufficient if men were 
all humane. But they are not, nor is the 
greater part. These people forget that no 
great reforms are merely matters of expedien- 
cy ; that they are the outgrowths of a deeply- 
felt want and an irresistible conviction. The 
need of the Temperance reform is felt; we 
want now in the hearts of the people a set- 
tled conviction that it is a necessity, not as a 
matter of expediency, but growing out of 
the great moral and spiritual work God and 
humanity call upon us to do. Many indi- 
viduals do feel this, and proclaim it man- 
fully ; but before the work can be done this 
must become the voice of the people—the 
earnest, soul-thrilling voice of the people, 
agonizing for the triumph of a great spirit- 
ual idea. Viewed from this stand-point, the 
Temperance work assumes an importance and 
claims a place in our hearts it can have in no 
other way. 

Briefly, I will give the reasons why it 
should be regarded asa personal, moral re- 
sponsibility. Of course, on the general prin- 
ciples of humanity and Christianity, all great- 
hearted men will look upon it thus; but 
general principles are valueless to the great 
majority of men unless embodied and vivified 
in something ‘special. It is a well-known 
fact that our minds are developed in an as- 
cending scale in point of the excellence of 
our faculties. First, our merely animal na- 
tures are strengthened and matured, and 
afterward our spiritual powers are developed 
as the sublime God-likeness of our being. 

It may be announced as a fact that the 
skulls of civilized men are larger than those 
of savages. And this means something. 
The larger heads must contain the more 
brain ; and, by consequence, as the brain is 
the organ of mind, the civilized man must 
have more mind than the savage. That this 
is true is attested by all experience. Now, 
what are the differences between these two 
classes of men? They are the finer sensibili- 
ties, nicer perceptions, smoother munners, 
and higher moral ideas of the one, and the 
rude exterior, dwarfed intellect, and want of 
moral force in the other. What makes these 
differences? Unquestionably it must be the 
unequal development of mind ir the two 
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classes. Equally unquestionable is it that 
the newer portions of the brain found in civ- 
ilized man must be the organs of his nobler 
qualities. What I meam by newer, is that 
the savage has them but in germ, and so 
they are dormant and useless, Since they 
are newer they are tenderer, and, consequent- 
ly, whatever attacks the brain injures them 
first. This is reasonable; and when we come 
to consider the effect of alcohol on the brain, 
it is not to be doubted. What is the pro- 
cess of drunkenness? A man first loses his 
politeness, then his sense of appreciation for 
the beautiful disappears, then his moral feel- 
ing becomes blunted, then his animal pas- 
sions predominate; finally, he becomes a 
brute. This is the order of his debasement. 
The most delicate parts of his brain are first 
paralyzed, These are the organs of his high- 
er powers. It is a notable fact that whatever 
detracts from a man’s better nature adds to 

‘his worse. The deeper a man sinks into in- 
tellectual debasement, the stronger and coars- 
er become his vicious propensities. The 
only way by which these latter can be over- 
come is by persistent and wise cultivation of 
the higher and better parts of his mind. 
Just as in other things, continued injuries 
will finally put the mind beyond recovery. 
Nor does it require absolute drunkenness to 
bring about this lamentable result. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the injury done so 
delicate and wonderfully sensitive an organ 
as the brain by a single drink of alcoholic 
liquor is ever perfectly overcome. We may 
not perceive the difference, but it exists nev- 
ertheless, It is almost certain that from be- 
ing once entirely drunk, no man ever recovers. 
He does not know it himself, and this is the 
saddest part of the story. 

When his moral sensibilities have been de- 
ranged by drink, you can not make him un- 
derstand nice moral questions. He can see 
no distinctions where you see them. He can 
feel no wrong where you wither under the 
lashes of conscience. 


any effect on him. He becomes entirely in- 
capable of appreciating spiritual truth and 
rectitude. And this is brought about by the 
physical effect of alcohol on his brain. You 
can never convince him that his better quali- 
ties are impaired, for he has no power of 


And he may go so far, | 
and often does, that no power of words has 





appreciating them, and has put himself be” 
yond the possibility of their cultivation; for 
they are not plants that spring up and grow 
from the burned and charred stem of their 
former strength. Of course it will not be 
maintained that a man might not by care 
partially recover, but it remains true that he 
can never more be a perfect man as God made 
him, or, at least, such as he had the capabil- 
ity of becoming. His nobler qualities are 
either partially or completely gone. All that 
made him worthy of God’s care and name 
has been destroyed. His ability to advance, 
the grand possibilities of his life, are vanish- 
ed. This explains why the strongest appeals 
to drunkards are almost universally in vain, 
and also their feeble and fruitless attempts 
at reform. You can only appeal to what a 
man has in his own mind, and when moral 
feeling is dead, moral suasion is at an end. 
These men can only be saved as you would 
save a child from a serpent, by removing 
them from their unconscious danger. With 
these things true, what is every man’s duty 
with respect to the use of alcohol and to the 
Temperance cause? Obviously it is reduced 
to a question of moral right and wrong as to 
whether he shall use it or not, and as to 
whether he shall advocate Temperance or 
not. There is no option, no expediency, No 
man has any right to abuse his mind, and 
irrevocably impair his usefulness. His three- 
fold duty—. e., to himself, to humanity, and 
to God—proclaims it. The abuse or destruc- 
tion of the high powers of the soul is as 
much an outrage against God as to tear down 
His altars and blaspheme His name. These 
powers are a sacred trust, not for a day, nor 
for a year, but forever; not to molder nor 
to be prostituted, but to strengthen and glo- 
rify. They are our manhood, and they meas- 
ure our value. Here “no man liveth unto 
himself alone,” but for every man, after the 
example of his Master. And one day this 
treasure of mind-power will be required with 
an usury of humane deeds. Moreover, the 
sacred duties of a spiritual life demand the 
full exercise of the unimpaired faculties of 
the soul. 

Total abstinence, then, is not a question, 
nor can it be. It is absolutely the only 
course. It is demanded by the holy laws 
of humanity and religion; and as long as 
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alcohol injures the brain no man can ig- 
nore it and be guiltless, The Temperance 
movement, which is God’s cause, can never 
become successful until this conviction is 
fixed in the hearts of the people. They must 
be made to feel that all the lioly trust of 
their own lives, their external relations to all 
their fellowmen, and their kinship to divin- 
ity, all cry out against, not the abuse only, 
but the use of alcohol. The ground-work of 
this reform must be laid in the moral convic- 
tions of man. It is as much every man’s 
duty to be temperate, and to give his influ- 
ence to temperance, as it is to be honest and 
to advocate principles of honesty. The time 
has come to declare this. It may be long 
before men will receive it fully, but this is 
the only true and consistent course. Men 
have gone as far as they can in the Temper- 
ance work without this conyjction. The 





opinion that a man is as much a gentleman 
after he has been drunk as he was before 
must be given up, and among our principles 
of honor and morality we. must hold the 
drinking of intoxicating liquors a crime in 
the sight of high Heaven, 

It is gratifying to know that the tendency 
has been for a long time toward the view I 
advocate. Let this view only become fixed 
as a principle in the movement, and there 
will be such a revolution in the feelings of 
the people toward the sale and use of alco- 
holic drinks as shall astonish even the most 
sanguine friends of the Temperance cause. 
We need not disguise from ourselves that we 
have made failures even in so holy a cause, 
but these very failures are but the stepping- 
stones to a grand success, to which we still 
look, and for which we most confidently 
hope. 

















Demestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








THE LESSON OF LUCY BROWN’S LIFE. 


HE autumn morning that brought Lucy 

Brown’s fifteenth birthday was bright 

and cheering as the childish, sunny fare Dead- 

ing over her mother for a kiss: “ Because,” 

said she, “ you know, ma, I must have a gift, 
and you can not afford any other.” 

“True, Lucy, I could not buy anything for 
you, yet you have some good gifts this morn- 
ing.” 

“Pray, what ?” replied the astonished girl. 

“ Youth and health,” was the soft reply. 

The child mused awhile, finally saying, 
“Yes, it is better to be well, with only a 
calico dress for Sundays, than lying on a 
lace-trimmed pillow, in a sick-chair, like 
Alice Medbury though dressed in dainty 
muslin. Yes, and better to be young and 
strong, than crooked and old, like the poor 
man yonder in the street.” 

“ But there is something new for you that 
Ihave been keeping several days,” the mother 
said; “ you are to begin life to-morrow.” 





“Begin life! You are full of puzzles this 
morning, did I not begin life fifteen years 
ago%” 

“But, hitherto your life has been under my 
guidance; now you must go out into the 
worid, and learn to judge and act for your- 
self.” ' 

“Then you mean to push me out of the 
home-nest, as the robins last summer pushed 
the young out to teach them to fly?” 

“Yes, it amounts to that; I have made 
arrangements with Mrs. Merritt to teach you 
dressmaking.” 

“ Oh, I can never learn to fit dresses! Then, 
think of being shut all day in a close shop, 
without one run in the yard or time to plant 
my flowers. Besides, I thought to be a teach- 
er, and during all spare hours this summer 


| have been studying to improve myself and 


trying to be very sedate, so as to seem old 
enough to teach when sixteen.” 
“T regret your setting your hopes so high, 
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for they could end only in disappointment. 
A teacher ought to have a far better educa- 
tion than you could have at the end of an- 
other year. And you must remember the 
two children are to be cared for, and my 
health is no longer good; I have tried my 
very best for you ever since your father was 
taken.” 

“T am not blaming you, mother, but it 
seems hard when people are willing and anx- 
ious to work, they can not choose what best 
pleases them.” 

“ True, but perhaps you will soon like sew- 
ing, and, if diligent, in two months you will 
begin earning something. And, Lucy, every 
penny must be counted, and the best way 
to spend it considered.” 

“ What, count every penny, mother?” 

“Yes, truly; I have thought it kind not 
to worry you with this before, for I wished 
you to have a happy, care-free childhood.” 

“T will ge, mother,” Lucy said, bursting 
into tears as she ran from the room. 

With the opening week the girl took a 
place in Mrs. Merritt’s well-furnished, but 
confined rooms, to learn, among a half-dozen 
village girls, this art of bread-winning. All 
were kind, for Lucy’s shy, sweet ways made 
her a general favorite. Though the girls 
showed and helped their new companion 
almost more than Mrs. Merritt usually al- 
lowed, she progressed slowly, for, spite of 
every effort, her mind would wander off in 
dreams of a different life; then, making mis- 
takes, she had often to remain over hours to 
finish the allotted task. 

Four months passed before the unhappy 
girl received a pittance for her work; she 
knew her deficiencies, and thought it all that 
was deserved. Her mother’s increasing fee- 
bleness becoming more apparent, the dutiful 


child made every exertion to improve. These - 


efforts were soon successful in gaining a larger 
salary and words of praise from her kind- 
hearted instructress. Yet, it was evident 
Lucy was “working against the grain,” and 
could never be a superior workwoman, 

Still an apprentice at sixteen, Lucy 
plodded on, helping the “ new girls” while 
toiling to gain the ability “to cut and fit” 
well. 
minor importance. 

When seventeen, our heroine still sat at 


She sewed neatly, but that was of ° 





work in the close back-shop teaching new 
apprentices ; and there her twentieth birthday 
found her. Now, when thoroughly discour- 
aged, a chance came to take a new life. A 
young carpenter, who she had met at Mrs. 
Merritt’s, offered her heart and home, and, 
without questioning herself much about love 
or duty, Lucy accepted the offer, became Mrs. 
Clarke, and moved into a modest new home. 

Frank Clarke proved a kind, frugal hus- 


. band, and the faded roses in Lucy’s cheeks 


bloomed again, and the merry laugh returned. 
Soon flowers and vines climbed and blossomed 
around the porch, neat curtains were grace- 
fully draped over the windows, and rustic- 
framed prints were hung upon the walls. 
And, what was better, there was leisure to 
read the papers and few books they could 
afford. 

Time brought young children, and frugality 
gave means to clothe and educate them far 


‘ better than had been the lot of their parents, 


And, when in later life, the daughter became 
a thoroughly good teacher, and the two sons 
excellent, well-read architects, Lucy felt how 
all had “ worked together for good” in her 
life. 

Years of uncongenial toil opened mind and 
heart to understand and appreciate the dis- 
cipline of patience, and thereby she had been 
enabled to aid in developing four lives be- 
sides. her own. Had she not met Frank 
Clarke at Mrs Merritt’s, possibly she might 
have married a worthless man, or she might 
have labored harder, longer, more fruitlessly 
as an imperfect teacher, and perhaps marred 
by her ignorance many lives, and never ac- 
complished a tithe of the good done by fol- 
lowing faithfully the line of life naturally 
traced for her. 

Many people in early years fancy they 
have a particular talent for some certain pur- 
suit, and, if not allowed by parents or cir- 
cumstances to enter upen it, they always 
entertain a feeling of having been defrauded 
and kept from rising to eminence. 

In most instances, however, this is not the 
case ; few are dowered with an overmastering 
genius, and those few, no fate or untoward 
events can keep from their proper place in 
life. Nor persecutions, nor poverty, nor 
prisons have ever been sufficient to suppress 
or destroy true genius; how then should the 
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ordinary trials of life blight so many fair 
prospects ? 

The trouble doubtless originates in con- 
founding talent with genius; but the latter 
isa gift so rare and peculiar it is readily 
recognized as something unusual, while talent 
is nearly universal; almost every one has a 
native aptitude for some branch of business 
or study, and will always do better and work 
more easily if kept in his natural channel. 
But the question arises, is this always for the 
best development and culture of the indi- 
vidual ? 

Genius is a magnet, drawing everything 
congenial to itself, and culture comes almost 
unconsciously to its possessor ; but talent is 





only common metal, needing infinite labor to 
mold and fashion into articles of use and 
beauty. 

Unless absolutely forced by command of 
parents or power of circumstances, young 
people would rarely cultivate any mental fac- 
ulties, save those which harmonize with their 
leading fancies, while all others would wither 
away by neglect; this continued through 
generations would infallibly deteriorate the 
race by and because of partial, one-sided 
culture. It is absolutely necessary for the 
final elevation of mankind that people should 
be forced to cultivate those qualities, tastes, 
and affections in which they are naturally 
deficient. AMELIE V. PETTIT. 


—_—_++e—___ 


PLEASURE OR PAIN. 


TuroveHn life we’re found strewing again and 
again 

The sunshine of pleasure or chill blast of pain; 

We either make cheerful our fellows each day, 

Or scatter some discord to darken the way. 


Tis ours to gladden or woefully chill, 

We each have the power to do as we will; 
‘The chances are legion, and we shall abide, 
Condemned or exalted, as we may decide. 


Kind words cost but little, and oh, how they 
cheer 
The heart overburdened and cast down with fear! 





A word fitly spoken, with kindness and ease, 
The hottest of anger will quickly appease. 


Kind deeds are the flowers which cheerfully bloom 
To gladden our lives as we march to the tomb; 
Upraising the fallen and those that are low, 

The depth of their power no mortal doth know. 


Kind thoughts by kind actions are best under- 
stood, 
They stand as the essence of all that is good; 
They prompt us to deeds of the holiest love, 
And meet the apptoval of angels above. 
T. R. THOMPSON, 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
THE DANISH AUTHOR. 


HIS face and head, although endowed 
with a certain masculire angularity, has 

a strikingly feminine appearance. We have 
a young lady friend who looks nearly enough 
like this picture to be his daughter, and 
doubtless she resembled her father as much 
as a woman can resemble a man. Some 
twenty years ago, when this lady was a four- 
year-old child, she came up to the writer and 
gave him a certain confiding and inquiring 
look, which led him to remark to the moth- 
er, at the same time touching the child’s fore- 
head in the regions of observation and mem- 
ory, “Oh, mamma, tell me another story!” 
The mother has often said that that one 





expression revealed the disposition and in- 
tellectual tendency and confiding nature of 
the child more than any other statement 
could have done. 

Here we have the portrait of the “ delight- 
ful Danish story-teller.” What can such an 
intellect as that so readily do as to observe 
and gather knowledge, and then rehearse it? 
or, what can such an intellect more readily 
do than to coin into fitting words the acute 
and tender sensibilities of its owner? This 
is a teacher’s forehead, and what is it to be 
a teacher but to have the power to acquire 
knowledge, remember it, and express it clear- 
ly and happily? There is in this forehead a 
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strong resemblance to that of Bayard Taylor, 
the great traveler and admirable descriptive 
writer. Such a practical and analytical in- 
tellect as this, so free from dogmatic specula- 
tion, can take just views of the outward 
world; can appreciate nicely the inner life, 
and express both in such a manner as to 
make readers fascinated with the fullness and 
fidelity of his descriptions; and when they 





other places, he has a happy facility of adapt- 
ing himself to his new surroundings. - 

See how high the head is from the open- 
ing of the ear to the front of the top, where 
the hair commences, where the organ of Be- 
nevolence is located; and kindliness is ex- 
pressed in every feature as well as in the 
great development of the organ of Benevo- 
lence. His Veneration is large ; it is located 
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PORTRAIT OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


have completed one of his stories or books, 
would naturally come back and say, “ Tell 
us another story.” 

Here is remarkable Order. Every thought 
and effort of his is method organized. All 
his permanent surroundings are institutions, 
His perception, memory, and method tend to 
organize all his thoughts and affairs, but 
when he goes among other people, and into 





in the middle of the top-head, and gives it 
height and roundness. He has a great deal 
of politeness mingled with his kindness, and 
it is not mere dry, respectful formality ; he 
makes one feel that he is a friend, as well as 
a respectful gentleman. 

He has large Firmness, the head rises high 
in a direct line upward from the opening of 


| the ear; this gives persistency, straight- 


‘ 
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forward earnestness, and the power to 
achieve.a great deal of work by “ patient 
continuance.” The form of the back-head is 
not so readily recognized in this picture, but 
friendliness, affection, and parental love are 
strongly marked in and about the mouth, 
and that friendship and love are illuminated 
by the spirit of benevolence and sympathy. 

His Ideality and Sublimity are large, giv- 
ing him a sense of. the beautiful and the 
grand, and, with his large Number and Tune, 
he has the rhythmic taste and power required 
by poetry and music. His Language is de- 
veloped in such a manner as to indicate ac- 
curacy and smoothness of expression rather 
than volubility. He talks right to the point, 
and expresses living facts and living sym- 
pathies. His Language is not made up of 
verbose statements and noisy adjectives, but 
he strikes right home to the root of the sub- 
ject, at the principles involved in the facts, 
and his memory is such that he holds all 
the incidental circumstances im solution, and 
makes them available at pleasure. 

His knowledge of character is excellent. 
He reads men intuitively, and adapts him- 
self to all sorts and conditions of them with a 
readiness and a conformatory pliability which 
would astonish a person who should. travel 
with him and notice the wisdom and skill 
indicated in his intercourse with others. He 
stands erect among men; he bends to chil- 
dren and people of weakness and simplicity, 
and those invite his confidence wherever he 
goes. Here is a strong character, but it is 
overlaid with geniality, sympathy, and ten- 
derness. 


All the world has heard of Hans Christian 
Andersen, the story-teller, poet, and traveler. 
Among the writers of the day scarcely one 
stands more conspicuously related to the gen- 
eral reading public than the Danish author. 
He was born of poor parents, at Odense, the 
chief town of the island of Funen. Up to 
the age of nine, when his father died, he had 
learned only his letters, and those at a char- 
ity-school in his native place. But the widow 
of a clergyman, probably appreciating the 
natural cleverness of the boy, and being 
sorry to see him growing up without educa- 
tional advantages, took him into her house. 
He soon learned to read, and for about three 





years acted the part of a reader to the lady’s 
children. He was subsequently set to work 
in a factory, where he earned a few shillings 
weekly, which afforded very material help to 
his widowed mother. He learned the trade 
of a joiner, but like most young men possess- 
ing gifts of authorship, especially those of a 
romantic order, was a poor or unsteady work- 
man, for he scarcely earned enough at times 
to keep body and soul together. He was an 
intense reader, especially fond of romance 
and theatrical literature, borrowing plays 
and novels to pore over in his leisure hours. 
Thus he became strongly impressed with the 
idea that the stage was the sphere in which 
he would find congenial employment, and 
having an agreeable voice he went to Copen- 
hagen to witness the performance of a play. 
It was in 1819 that he sought an engagement 
at a theater in that city, but the manager 
saw little that was attractive in his face, fig- 
ure, and education. Afterward, Prof. Siboni, 
Director of the Royal Conservatory, received 
him with kindness, and provided him with 
instruction as a singer. But his voice, which 
was then changing, broke down under the 
training. After that he was enabled to strug- 
gle on for a few years through the assistance 
of the poet Guldberg, sometimes being em- 
ployed in the theatre, and sometimes study- 
ing. During this time he wrote some trage- 
dies which attracted a little attention, but 
were not accepted for presentation on the 
stage. 

It was Court-Counsellor Collins who finally 
took notice of the struggling genius, and ob- 
tained for him admission into a government 
school. There Andersen studied to good ef- 
fect, and from the school Andersen was re- 
ceived into the royal college; and while 
studying there produced his first published 
work in 1829, entitled, “ A Journey on Foot 
to Amak.” This was received very cordially 
by the public, and at once gave him a prom- 
inent place as an author in Copenhagen. Af- 
terward, some volumes of poems increased 
his reputation. A royal stipend, procured 
through the favor of literary friends, enabled 
him to begin the series of travels which he 
afterward kept up until late in life. 

One of his best known books, “ The Impro- 
visatore,” was composed during, or soon af- 
ter, a visit to Italy, in 1833. His travels 
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have been extensive, both in Europe and the 
East. Among his better known books are, 
“Only a Fiddle,” “The Story of My Life,” 
“Travels in the Hartz Mountains,” “ A Poet’s 
Bazaar,” “ Ahasuerus,” His “Fairy Tales,” 
“ Picture-Book Without Pictures,” and other 
juvenile publications, have been and are still 
exceedingly popular. Perhaps there is scarce- 
ly a writer to-day who furnishes more agree- 
able stories for youth than M. Andersen. 





Some of them have been translated into most 
of the languages of modern civilization. His 
portraitures of Northern life are vivid. Al- 
though somewhat advanced in life, being 
just about seventy, he is yet industrious, fur- 


nishing American as well as European pub- 
lications with delightful sketches of travel 
and stories drawn from domestic life. In 
1867 a — public festival was held at 
Odense, his native place, in honor of M. 
Andersen. 
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FAMILY LETTERS—No. 5. 
Is IT ACCIDENT ? 


My Dear FELLOW GRUMBLER: 
§ it, indeed, an accident that this brother or 
this sister stands pre-eminent in the place 
that we aspired to, but have strangely failed 
to reach? Would the same running wave of 
circumstances which we believe carried them 
up to their enviable height have borne us also 
thither had we been caught in its resistless 
current? Are we but moss-grown logs, wait- 
ing for high water to lift us over the impedi- 
ments in our way, and launch us on the beau- 
tiful shore for which we yearn? 

What if we wait forever? For the stream 
may at last run dry, and the rubbish on its 
banks, missing the golden opportunity for 
which it watched, will fall to decay, and 
find its best use in fertilizing the svil it so 
long had cumbered. 

Looking for time and tide, without toil or 
effort of ours, to sweep us grandly onward 
and upward to the lofty eminence on which 
our longing eyes and our ambitious desires 
are fixed, we shall languish out our days in 
weary, wearing discontent, in gnawing envy 
and devouring jealousy of those who have 
left us far behind, and already stand victori- 
ous on the summit we had counted it our 
sole privilege to possess, 

Vain it is to strive to comfort ourselves 
for our failures by detracting from the merit 
of their achievements, vain to set forth the 
fact—if fact it be—that we have been 
balked and foiled in our intents by adverse 
fate, vain to believe had we had such and 
such advantage in our favor, we might have 
attained to higher triumphs than these 
which we are called to admire and applaud. 
However we may feel our superior abil- 





ity to accomplish the same or greater re- 
sults, the world, which has a simple, direct, 
if unjust, fashion of looking straight at effects 
without troubling itself much about causes, 
will estimate us by our deeds, and if these, 
for any not clearly apparent reason, fail to 
correctly represent us, we have to submit, 
with what grace and sweetness is in us, to be 
misconceived and misjudged until the time 
arrives—if ever it should arrive—when we 
may be able more perfectly and satisfactorily 
to express ourselves. We may be subject to 
limitations and restrictions of which we can 
not speak, but none the less galling for that 
matter is the superficial judgment, which 
does not make account of these things. 

We may know ourselves capable of the 
grandest achievements in the sphere of active 
use, but there is some fatal spell of indecision 
laid upon us, some inherited hitch of hesi- 
tancy among our faculties, which forever hin- 
ders the execution of our will, and delays the 
accomplishment of our work, and the days slip 
one by one, and opportunities go past us like 
beckoning phantoms, while we resolve and 
doubt, and re-resolve and doubt again, until 
at last, may be, we shall have lost even the 
ability to act, and, embittered and disheart- 
ened by the consciousness of our repeated 
follies and mistakes, shall sink forgotten into 
utter obscurity. 

We may know ourselves gifted with a 
genius to bless, and strengthen, and uplift 
the souls of men by words of inspiration and 
of truth, but the blight of self-distrust palsies 
all our powers, and, always overshadowed 
by the sense of our infirmity, we shrink into 
ourselves with a seal of silence on our lips, 
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while our heart burns within us, our brain 
labors to pain and weariness with thoughts 
that can not be uttered, and we languish for 
the sympathy that comes of the free inter- 
change and communion of mind with mind. 
We may know ourselves born to a mission 
of extraordinary magnitude, and called to 
the exercise of a grand, far-reaching power 
and influence in the world, worthy and able, 
would we but use our privilege to set our 
mark gloriously upon the historic page 
which shall go down to posterity emblazoned 
with the illustrious names of those who have 
nobly served the best and highest interests 
of humanity; but some clinging claim of 
kindred, some lowly obligation in the sphere 
of private life holds us by the entreaty of a 
tender conscience in despised inaction and 
humble seclusion, and we lay our aspirations, 
our ambitions, our brilliant gifts, and our 
splendid opportunities as sacrifices on the 
altar of domestic duty and affection. 
Possibly we may know, or think we know, 
all this; what then? Shall we sit and whine 
with childish weakness over impediments 
that we have not the energy and perseverance 
to remove, or to which we are bound by 
honor, integrity, and self-respect to submit 
without murmur of complaint or reproach ? 
Shall we rattle our chains and snarl with 
envy, dissatisfaction, and a sense of injury 
and outrage whenever those who have con- 
quered their difficulties, or who have been 
less scrupulous than we about matters of 
obligation, pass us on their triumphant 
march to the dizzy, dazzling height at which 
we have only ventured to cast a longing eye, 
sighing and groaning over the hindrances 
that blocked up the way to the beautiful 
mountain of our desire? Is it not our duty, 
as rational and consistent human beings, to 
overcome or to suffer in silence the ills to 
which we are heirs? To overcome. This, 
in truth, is the work measured out to every 
soul that is born into life under the present 
imperfect conditions of the race. In no 
other way, indeed, can the vices of character 
which we execrate be replaced by the virtues 
which we revere, and the beauty, harmony, 
wholeness and holiness of health wrought 
out in our natures, corrupt from repeated 
generations in evils. In no other way, under 
God, can the peculiar obstacles that impede 





our advancement and hinder our develop- 
ment be cast out and trodden under foot, and 
the path given us individually to break 
made clear and smooth to those who shall 
come after us. The mountain-top, touched 


_ with celestial glories, thrills us with infinite, 


unutterable longing, only that the dreary 
stretch of arid, burning desert, and the 
craggy, overhanging hills of difficulty that 
lie between us and the shining summit, may 
be by such inspiration more easily and cer- 
tainly passed. The test on the judgment day 
will turn, I think, not on the amount of good 
accomplished, but on the degree of re- 
sistance overcome. The question of vital 
moment will be, I believe, not what is the 
result and sum total ‘of all our endeavors, 
but what inherited tendencies and tempta- 
tions to evil have we conquered and cast out; 
what natural obstacles in the way of our pro- 
gress have we surmounted ; what hampering, 
hindering fetter upon our powers have we 
bravely stricken off. It isnot a matter of 
so much consequence where we have arrived, 
as how we have arrived. The winner in the 
race is not always the true victor. The real 
conquerer is he who overcomes the greatest 
disadvantages. 

But, after all, when we have done our best, 
and are still prisoners to wrongs for which 
we are in no way responsible, and which we 
have not grace to undo, there is nothing 
better, as I said, than to suffer them in silence, 
yet with cheerfulness, and a reasonable hope 
that the slow attritions of time and unweary- 
ing effort will at last wear them out. For 
there are few evils in the world that the 
ferce of a determined will may not finally re- 
duce. Resolution .and resistance are more 
certain principles to rely upon for true suc- 
cess, and more powerful stimulants to the 
development of whatever good there may be 
in us, than any “accident” of fortune or 
favor whose lack we bewail, but whose ad- 
vantages are often merely specious and 
ephemeral, bearing no relation td the real, 
vital, and eternal issues of life. 

We may seem, as we are so often called, 
the “creatures of circumstances,” but are we 
not as truly the creators of circumstance, and, 
as such, responsible to the measure of our 
power for the results that grow out of it ? 

A. L, MUZZEY. 


« 
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TO A BRIDE ON HER WEDDING DAY. 


[The following was found among the papers of the late Editor. The writer, an excellent friend of bis, 
resided in England, at the time the poem was written. } 


AtmostT as the Old Year ended, 
Closed a volume of thy life; 

But the New Year brings another, 
Called, ‘‘ The Story of a Wife.” 


Title-page and illustration, — 

And the opening words we see— 
But the future hides the secret 

Of the tale that is to be. 


Known to Him who holds our being, 
He will bid Time's hand unroll 

Day by day, the joy and sorrow 
That, united, form the whole. 


Joy and sorrow; yes, it must be 
Ever in this earthly strife— 

Light and darkness, clouds and sunshine, 
Such the discipline of life. 


Discipline, yet truest blesssing— 
Earth without the rain were cursed, 





Richest fruits and fairest flowerets 
By both sun and shower are nursed. 


So we pray for thee, beloved one, 
And for him most dear to thee, 
That, through all the unseen future, 
God your sun and shield may be. 


May His cloudy pillar lead you 
When the day is fair and bright, 
And His guiding fire enlighten 
In the dark and dreary night. 


Guided, guarded, by His presence, 
May you travel, hand in hand, 
Safely through life’s unknown journey, 
Till you reach the Promised Land. 
So, within the Golden City, 
Lighted by the great 1 am, 
Ye may share the marriage-supper 
At the bridal of the Lamb. 
E. B, PRIDEAUX. 
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CONTROLLING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


OU must control yourselves, and you 

can then control circumstances,” said 

an enthusiastic young clergyman to whom I 
listened last Sabbath. 

“Possibly so, in some slight degree,” was 
the mental response. ‘You may keep your- 
self in a condition to note favorable circum- 
stances, and utilize them; you can enjoy the 
happiness of ‘ possessing your soul in peace,’ 
even amid adverse circumstances, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred you 
will find, upon careful analysis of motive, 
that circumstances have absolutely controlled 
you.” 

Of course, I said this only mentally, for he 
was in the pulpit and I was in a pew. It re- 
called to mind an incident of years ago, in 
which a single circumstance, in a moment 
of time, had changed the current of two 
lives, 

Was it adverse, or otherwise? Every one 
called it the former. It was recorded in the 
public prints as “sad,” “terrible,” “ horri- 
ble,” according to the taste of the reporter. 
Yet there came a time, in after years, when 
the sable cloud rolled slowly away, and re- 
vealed the golden gleam. 





I will tell you the story, and then you will 
be able to judge for yourselves if this leaf 
from the drama of life was a tragedy. 

Fifteen years since, a petted child was 
playing in a beautiful garden belonging to 


one of Chicago’s palatial homes. She was 
the only child of one of Chicago’s wealthy 
merchants. Her mother was a leader of 
fashion, and, consequently, had no higher 
ambition for her child than that, in due time, 
she should also become a belle, as she was 
already a beauty. She was called Rose- 
bud, for her mother had no desire she should 
appear other than juvenile. 

Her father gave six days in the week to 
Mammon, and divided the seventh about 
equally with his Creator, his family, and the 
god Somnus. For is not the Sabbath or- 
dained to be a day of rest ? 

So our little Rosebud enjoyed such care as 
her nurse could give, and, fortunately for 
her, the young Swede girl who acted in this 
capacity was faithful to her charge. So she 
played in the beautiful garden of her father’s 
house, instead of being dragged around the 
parks and through the dusty streets, or ex- 
posed to contagion in some wretched hovel, 
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while some Irish Kathleen or French Marie 
gossiped with its inmates, 

Thus her heart was kept fresh and her 
tastes pure, and at the age of ten she was 
still worthy the pet namé Rosebud. 

Henry Russel had no pet name, for no one 
had ever petted him. He was one of the 
class known as “street Arabs,” whose num- 
ber in all large cities is legion. A drunken 
father, an ignorant, discouraged mother, a 
filthy attic—was he better or worse off than 
the many among those vagrants who have no 
home-ties?. This was Henry Russel at fifteen, 
as he rambled in from the country, with a 
brace of prairie-chickens in his belt, and a 
shot-gun, almost as large as himself, upon his 
shoulder. 

“My eye! what a jolly fat robin!” said 
one of the gunless urchins who followed be- 
hind to witness his exploits. 

“Out of the way, little girl, or I shall shoot 
you!” shouted Henry, as he took aim at the 
bird, who, grown secure by Rosebud's pet- 
ting, was perched on a low bush near by. 

Too late! She had rushed between her 
pet and the first appearance of danger, and 
now lay prostrate upon the turf, amid the 
frantic screams of the nurse and the horrified 
ejaculations of the boys. 

All the latter fled as fast as possible from 
the spot, except Henry, who, leaping the 
fence at a bound, raised the child in his 
arms, and authoritatively bade the nurse to 
bring water from the fountain near. At an- 
other time, poor Christine would have re- 
pulsed the dirty boy from the slightest ap- 
proach to the child of wealth ; but her terror 
had overcome her disgust, and she allowed 
him to hold Rosebud until other servants 
arrived. 

A policeman, who happened to be near, 
came to see what the disturbance might be, 
and roughly took Henry into custody. 

“Don't hurt him; he didn’t mean to do 
it,” pleaded the fair child; and her soft tones 
relaxed the policeman’s iron grasp and un- 
knitted his frowning brows. 

It was the first time Henry had ever heard 
a word of excuse offered for any action of 
his, and the effect was magical. It helped 
him to bear his confinement at the station, 
and, mingled with his fears of the conse- 
quences of his rash act, came the worse fear 





that he had seriously injured, if not killed, 
the only human being who had ever plead in 
his behalf. 

In the course of the day a message came 
to the police-station that no complaint would 
be made against him, Rosebud having effect- 
ual.y interceded for him with her father. 
The same messenger directed him to call at 
the store at a certain hour the next day. 

Henry was punctual, and for possibly the 
first time in his life took pains to wash his 
face and brush his shabby suit. 

The merchant received him with stern, 
cold manner. When, the day previous, he 
had believed his only child dying, he had 
thought no fate too severe for the little va- 
grant who had so carelessly, almost reckless- 
ly, performed the deed. 

In the reaction of spirit which had taken 
place when the wound was declared not like- 
ly to prove fatal, he had promised her not to 
have Henry punished, but to offer him assist- 
ance if he wished to elevate himself to a 
worthier position in life. 

Yet his heart dictated not the offer. He 
looked upon Henry as worthy of severe pun- 
ishment, and as one who had injured him 
past forgiveness. For although the gentle 
child had not been killed, she had received 
a severe injury} from which she was still suf- 
fering great pain, and the beauty which had 
been the pride of her parents was gone for- 
ever. His air and tone were, therefore, rather 
that of a stern judge than a kind benefactor. 

The boy’s pride was at once roused to 
repel all assistance and scorn advice, and the 
rich man’s ire was great. 

“Ungrateful boy! Do you not know that 
you are liable to a long imprisonment ? Had 
my child been killed, I would have had you 
arrested for her murder. You were heard to 
say, ‘I’ll shoot you,’ just before the gun was 
fired. And now, after all this, you reject the 
place I offer you, a place where, by dilligence 
and economy, you might soon be able to as- 
sist your poor mother.” 7 

Henry Russel turned away with a brow as 
black as night. A child’s forgiveness had 
moved him to desire a nobler life; but a rich 
man’s wrath had no power over him for 
good. He was too much accustomed to bit- 
terness and scorn to expect much else, but 
he was now sadly disappointed. 
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He had hoped, he knew not what, from 
this interview ; probably had he left the store 
in that mood of mind he would have gone 
recklessly onward to a life of crime. A 
pleasant voice recalled him ere he crossed 
the threshold. 

“Whither away, my boy?” 

An oath and a reckless reply trembled 
upon Henry’s lips, but the kindly eyes of the 
stranger were upon him, and something in 
their glance restrained him. 

A few questions were asked and answered, 
then the new-comer spoke to the merchant. 
“You do not wish to engage this boy, I 
think you said ?” 

“T wish nothing more of him than to get 
out of my sight quickly, and never enter it 
again,” rudely replied the irritated mer- 
chant. 

“Then, if your parents are willing,” said 
the stranger to Henry, “and you would your- 
self like to go to San Francisco with me, I 
will give you employment in my store there.” 

“But I have no money,” said Henry, hes- 
itating, yet with a joy he had never felt 
before lighting up his countenance. 

“T will pay for your passage out, and trust 
to your being faithful to your duties after 
our arrival,” said his new-found friend, add- 
ing kindly, “ you look like an honest boy.” 

A word of commendation! how often 
has it fallen upon a dwarfed soul like rain 
upon the parched earth, and made the 
brightness where it fell! Henry was natu- 
rally a boy of honor, but no one had ever 
before taken pains to read that fact upon the 
lineaments of the often dirty face. 

A desire to be worthy these kinds words 
took place of his anger at the merchant’s 
threats, and he hurried to his miserable 
home to obtain the permission of his parents 
for the proposed journey. 

This was easily obtained. The father had 
long since drowned in the intoxicating glass 
all the affection he might once have felt for 
his miserable family; the poor mother saw 
in it the hope of a better future for her son. 

So, neatly apparelled by his benefactor’s 
care, Henry Russel began a new life in San 
Francisco, and Chicago had one vagrant the 
less in her streets, ° 

. * * * * * 


Fifteen years is but a little space in the 





solemn procession of the ages, yet it makes a 
wide difference in our short human lives. 

A man of wealth and intellect sat at his 
desk in San Francisco writing. Everything 
around him showed taste and culture, al- 
though it was but a merchant’s counting- 
room. There is always an atmosphere of our 
spiritual selves around us, impalpable, yet 
undisguisable. A lady was ushered in whose 
features were those of a stranger, yet whose 
tone seemed to recall vague memories. 

Were I writing a two-volume novel, in- 
stead of a simple fact illustrating a psycho- 
logical principle, I should here introduce a 
chapter of conversation, follow it with a few 
more of pleasant acquaintance, and at last 
reveal what you have no doubt guessed al- 
ready, that the gentleman was Henry Russel, 
and the lady our little Rosebud. 

Even in our older States such transforma- 
tions as his, from the poor boy in the street 
to the wealthy merchant in his counting- 
room, are not uncommon; in California they 
are still less so. 

Nor, since Chicago’s favorite cow kicked 
over the lamp, has it been a strange thing 
that the child of one of her wealthiest mer- 
chants should be seeking employment. So 
it came to pass that while Henry Russel, Esq., 
deeply interested in the public schools of 
his adopted city, was one of their most influ- 
ential directors, Miss Rosa M—— was seek- 
ing a place as a teacher therein. 

Her father, rendered penniless by the great 
fire, had accepted the offer of an humble 
position with a San Francisco firm, while her 
mother, like many others among our brave 
Chicago ladies, had passed at once from a 
woman of fashion to a woman of sense. 

So it is not necessary I should assume the 
two-volume verbosity to inform you that 
Miss M—— soon obtained the situation she 
sought, nor that she did not retain it long 
enough to become at all “school ma’amish” 
in tone or demeanor. 

“Had it not been for the fortunate shot 
which destroyed all my claims to beauty, I 
should have been merely a petted child of 
fashion, with a very superficial education, 
and no resources for obtaining a livelihood 
after the fire destroyed my father’s property,” 
said Mrs. Henry Russel to her husband, a 
few weeks after their marriage. 
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“T shudder and grow merciful to all when 
I think what I might have become ere this 
had not that reckless shot and your sudden 
fall startled me into a conviction of danger,” 
replied her husband. “ But even then, I should 
probably have gone on blindly and defiantly 
from the path of youthful folly to that of 
actual sin, but for your kind, endearing 
words, ‘He didn’t mean to do it” You 
afterward, while pleading almost vainly 





with your father for my forgiveness, uncon- 
sciously opened for me the door to a useful 
and honorable life.” 

I will leave to abler metaphysicians the 
problem, still unsolved in my mind: Were 
their lives controlled by these circumstances, 
or were these seemingly untoward circum- 
stances made but the servants of strong wills 
and intelligent minds ? 

MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


a Vn 


SHOW GENTILITY vs. 


LYTHOUGH the pinch of “ dull” times 
has introduced a good degree of econ- 
omy into households which a year or two 
ago were distinguished for profuse expendi- 
ture and great show, yet in the great middle 
class of American society much remains of 
the tinsel and gew-gaw fashions which emu- 
lation or the desire to out-do one’s neighbors 
introduced to so thorough an extent. Our 
most frugal people to-day are those whose 
reputation for wealth is undisputed; they 
who find it most difficult to retrench are the 
small shop-keepers, clerks, and skilled arti- 
sans, whose expensive “style” of living has 
been too much regarded an evidence of re- 
spectability. 

The burden of keeping even with “ our 
set,” has fallen chiefly upon the wives and 
daughters, who have been compelled in far 
too many cases to contrive and invent ways 
and devices for covering up a lack of sub- 
stantial means, and broken nerves and worn- 
out constitutions have attested the severity 
of the effort to appear “as good as our neigh- 
bors.” 

A writer in the Hvening Mail gives some 
good advice to housekeepers, which applies 
in this connection. Hear him: 

“The remedy for over-care in household 
affairs is, in simplification, a return to more 
natural ways of living. It is the artificiality 
of our lives that overburdens them—over- 
burdens them both with care and expense. 
Comfort is almost universally sacrificed in our 
strain after empty appearances. In the good 
old times all furniture was made pretty much 
alike in regard to strength and style, the 
difference in expense resting on the kind of 





COMFORTABLE HOMES. 


wood used, and the handwork or carving or 
inlaying employed in its manufacture. The 
age of machinery has brought in gim-cracks 
and rococo, and the houses of people of mod- 
erate means are crowded with showy, inferior 
furniture, expensive in the fact that it soon 
tarnishes, warps, cracks, falls apart, and be- 
comes old-fashioned without becoming an- 
tique. The care of keeping this mass of 
trash in order is one of the severe taxes on 
the housewife. Instead of the old-fashioned 
cabinet, in which precious bits of china were 
stored away from the dust behind glass 
doors, we have etagere, table and mantle- 
pieces loaded with gew-gaws that require 
hours of daily care to be kept in anything 
like decent order. 

“ The comfort of the old-time sitting-room 
is sacrificed to a great parlor show-room, ex- 
tending the full length of the house, in which 
there is not a single article that will bear the 
strain of honest daily use, or yield an atom 
of comfort to the user. 

“The burden of the laundry is in the bur- 
den of tucks and ruffles, and Hamburg trim- 
mings, with which the sewing-machine and 
cheap loom embroidery have overladen our 
garments. The sewing-machine, which 
should have been a blessing to the house- 
hold, has, I fear, been more of a curse, in 
adding to, instead of diminishing; the work 
of women. The burden of this tax can be 
better appreciated when it is known that the 
laundries frequently charge more for “ doing 
up” one of these ruffled, tucked, and em- 
broidered garments than its original cost. 
In families of moderate means, the extra ex- 
pense of this work at home amounts to ar 


“ 
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additional servant. No wonder some of our 
women cry out for a co-operative laundry ; 
anything to save them from the extra burden 
they have imposed on themselves. But they 
must carry that burden in some form until 
they return to simpler fashions, discard super- 
fluous trimmings, and be satisfied with plain, 
neat, and abundant clothing. Let no one be 
amazed when'I say that among people of 
small means, cleanliness is often sacrificed to 
show. Neither time nor money can be af- 
forded for the laundry work or- proper 
changes of the highly garnitured garments 
that vanity and a desire to appear fine have 
invested them with. The comfort, beauty, 
and elegance of plenty of clean, sweet linen 
are sacrificed to the drabbish, drabbling al- 
ternative of unclean, tawdry, third-class 
finery. The way out of all these burdens 
is not in co-operation to bear it, but to dis- 
card it. 

“The cause of our overburdened condition 
is what we should seek to remove. It is ab- 
normal in its very beginning, and can bear 
nothing but bitter fruit. The tendency of 
all our domestic and social economy is to 


wretchedness and viciousness, not toward 
comfort or virtue. To keep up with the dis- 
play of people of wealth, or even to follow 
them afar off, women, whose purses are lim- 
ited, are tempted to resort to doubtful means. 
There are women who neglect no petty thrift, 
shrink from no meanness, great or small, in 
the endeavor to make a small income afford 
them the luxuries of a large one. Comfort 
and honesty are both sacrificed. Servants 
and children are defrauded. of proper food 
and home-comfort to add their quota to the 
show-fund of the establishment. If we give 
up show, and expend our efforts upon genu- 
ine comfort, we shall have taken a long step 
toward releasing ourselves from the bondage 
of worse than Egyptian slavery, to which we 
have condemned ourselves. When the little 
knot of good women who are wont to meet 
in Union Square come together again ‘to 
discuss vital social questions, and to remove 
the causes of social vices and irregularities,’ 
let them consider ‘ House and Home Necessi- 
ties’ from the new stand-point of retrench- 
ment, with a view to comfort and true ele- 
gance.” 
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. 
HE handkerchief, which is now an indis- 
pensable appendage of every lady’s and 
gentleman’s costume, is of comparatively 


modern introduction. It was. not very many 
years ago, deemed a vulgar object, instead of 
a mark of neatness as now. 

Until the reign of the Empress Josephene, 
a handkerchief was thought in France so 
shocking an object that a lady would never 
dare to use it before any one. The word 
was ever carefully avoided in refined conver- 
sation. 

An actor who would have used a handker- 
chief on the stage, even in the most tearful 
moments of the play, would have been un- 
mercifully hissed; and it was only in the be- 
ginning of the present century that a cele- 
brated actress, Mlle. Duchesnoise, dared to 
appear with a handkerchief in hand. Hay- 
ing to speak of the handkerchief in the 
course of the piece, she never could summon 


courage to call it by its true name, but re- 
ferred to it as a light tissue. A few years 
later, a translation of one of Shakspeare’s 
plays, by Alfred de Vigny, having been acted, 
the word handkerchief was used, for the first 
time on the stage, amid cries of indignation 
from the audience. I doubt if to-day French 
elegantés would carry handkerchiefs if the 
wife of Napoleon I. had not given the signal 
for adopting them. The Empress Josephene, 
although really lovely, had ugly teeth. To 
conceal them, she was in the habit of carry- 
ing small handkerchiefs, adorned with costly 
lace, which she continually raised gracefully 
to her lips. Of course, all the ladies of the 
court followed her example, and handker- 
chiefs have rapidly become an important and 
costly part of the feminine toilet ; so that the 
price of a single handkerchief of the trousseau 
of the Dutchess of Edinburgh would make the 
| fortune of a necessitous family. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
tance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


ECOGNIZING edu- 

cation in its different 
phases and diversified 
forms as the basis of civil- 
ization and progress, and 
the great promoter of hu- 
man happiness, it is not 
surprising that from the 
days of Solon, Socrates, 
and Lycurgus, until the 
present epoch in the 
world’s history, all ques- 
tions regarding its dissem- 
ination and advancement 
should have been eagerly 
discussed and commented 
upon. Accordingly, the sagest 
phers and statesmen, and the most benev- 
olent of philanthropists, have founded uni- 
versities and established schools. They 
have dug amid the ruins of antiquity for 
literary-artistic gems, scientific knowledge, or 
classic models, which should inspire the 
youthful student; and with anxious mien, 
and oft-renovated spectacles, have sought in 
vain for the golden key which should unlock 
the treasury of knowledge to the dullest 
mind, and convert the steep hill of science 
into a smooth and undulating plain. While 
statesmen have eloquently pleaded the cause 
of public schools for city juveniles, and co- 
religionists, not a few either in regard to sect 
or number, have organized innumerable mis- 
sion schools for more benighted city regions ; 
yet to the dwellers in far-off prairie homes, 
and the rural inhabitants of agricultural dis- 
tricts, less justice has been meted out, and 
less notice awarded, To their lot, as the in- 
evitable consequences of insufficient salaries 
and dearth of city enjoyments, have fallen the 
inferior teachers who, by some benignant 
decree of fate, are enabled, notwithstanding 
their educational deficiencies, to present the 
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requisite diploma or cer- 
tificate. Pictures to facil- 
itate the giving of ob- 
ject-lessons, maps, globes, 
charts, all the necessary 
4 school appendages are to 
be found in abundance in 
our ‘city schools, while 
© Christianity and benevo- 
lence combined have even 
freighted them in cargoes 
to the Japanese Islanders 
and far-off inhabitants of 
India and Africa. But for 
our country schools a map 
of the world long since 
dimmed by age must suffice, together with 
tattered and miscellaneous editions of Tenny, 
Murray, and other grammatical revisers. To 
many a city child favored with home and 
social advantages, school-life, apart from the 
book-lore taught, is but an item; but to the 
eager, restless, inquisitive country child, it is 
as the outlook and mirror of the great world 
beyond. And in how many family circles, 
in rural cottages and country homes, does the 
fireside conversation fall on school scenes and 
precepts, for there its influence is ofttimes 
boundless, supplying in many cases the par- 
ents’ care or the pastor’s instructions, and, 
therefore, in so much the more is it important. 
But it does not necessarily follow that be- 
cause some ignorant and mercenary individ- 
uals are found among the ranks of country 
teachers, there are not many others of an 
opposite class, faithful, disinterested, refined, 
and competent, toiling hopefully onward 
through manifold difficulties and discourage- 
ments, and ever taking for their motto 
“Excelsior.” To them the privilege of at- 
tending at stated periods, or frequently, 
Teachers’ Associations, with their concomi- 
tant benefits, is not granted, neither the 
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pleasure of listening to earnest and eloquent 
addresses by educational pioneers and think- 
ers. Educational literature is even yet but 
sparsely circulated in remote regions, and so 
the country teacher’s inspiration must come 
from within. 

Prominent among the many causes which 
impede the progress of country pupils is 
their irregular attendance. The summer 
ended, and the harvest over, autumn fruits 
and vegetables safely stored, poor Brindle, 
Brownie, and other quadrupeds ruthlessly 
slaughtered to satisfy the insatiable appetite 
of man, and the thousand annual etceteras 
inseparable from home-comfort having being 
duly attended to, the juveniles of the family 
are allowed to take their departure to school. 
From four to six months having elapsed 
since their prior attendance ceased, is it sur- 





classes, for the elders of the family express 
annoyance at the idea of having to convey 
them toschool. What can the loss of a day’s 
schooling signify ? 

To study at home is practicable, but it is 
not considered how depressing the effect is 
to a sensitive child to have to relinquish fre- 
quently her well-earned ppsition in her class 
and take a lower one. Emulation dies at 
length, and honorable ambition is thwarted. 
Again, visitors are to be entertained, quilting 
bees and donation parties are in progress, or 
some social carnivals are to be inaugurated, 
and the convenience of having Susie or 
Minnie at home is not to be overlooked; 
while the presence of Charlie or Willie is in- 
dispensable for mutitudinous duties. As to 
the unreasonable and unnecessary demands 
upon the time of the elder school boys, it is 
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prising that they have forgotten the precise 
locality of Thebes, Barcelona, and the Fiji 
Islands? that peninsulas, straits,and prom- 
ontories are in a state of chaotic disorder, 
and the mysteries of etymology and syntax 
redoubled ? that the conjugations of verbs and 
pronouns ure rendered still more formidable, 
and the once carefully-pondered arithmetical 
rules almost obliterated from memory? 
Does the careful farmer who now and then 
takes his bright boys from school, in order 
to render as small as possible the amount 
paid to hired hands, ever reflect that the 
gain does not balance the loss? It is true 
that in some cases it is unavoidable, but such 
is not always the case. Then comes winter, 
with its inclement weather, its blinding rain 
and drifting snow, and thus children are 
ofttimes compelled to be absent from their 





deemed prudent to be silent. Spring comes, 
with its agricultural demands, its gardening 
projects, and house-furnishing preparations, 
and the faithful teacher grows somewhat sad 
as one by one she says “Good bye” to her 
most promising pupils, and sees dearly loved 
studies abandoned ; and wearily resigns her- 
self to the task of teaching primary classes 
and alphabetical lessons until vacation. The 
embarrassment, confusion, and hinderance 
caused by insufficient and complex text- 
books are not to be forgotten. Image yourself 
engaged in expatiating on history to some 
four or five pupils, each furnished with a dif- 
ferent text-book, or on account of the same 
reason compelled to have some three or four 
small classes in grammar and geography 
which might, with mutual advantage, be 
merged into one. It is not specially en- 
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couraging to see a writing-class one-third of 
whose members are idle for want of proper 
materials. Neither is it possible to listen 
approvingly to a reading-class, three of whom 
are crowding over one book, or angrily dis- 
puting about the tattered relics of another. 
This omission and inconvenience arises gen- 
erally, not from penury so much as careless- 
ness, They are deemed of but little conse- 
quence, and, therefore, forgotten or replaced 
at leisure. But if “ the laborer is worthy of 
his hire,” so is he whether great or small of 
his tools. 

Another drawback to the prosperity of 
country schools is to be found in the fre- 





minds of the children by relatives or friends 
who have lost their favorite teacher, and 
look upon her successor with no cordial or 
impartial eye. Her errors and mistakes, 
under their skillful management, almost as- 
sume the hue of crimes, while her good qual- 
ities or assiduous discharge of duties are 
either represented as the most artful of poli- 
cies, or great fears are expressed as to their 
permanency, for prejudice and malice com- 
bined see all things through the distorted 
medium of their own hopes and wishes. 
That another teacher can be procured for 
a smaller sum is often the cause which, after 
angry discussions between adverse trustees 
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quent change of teachers, whether justifiable 
or otherwise. Scarcely have the pupils be- 
came accustomed to a certain course of studies 
and certain rules and regulations, when the 
programme is changed, new methods are 
determined upon, new routines arranged, 
and a complete transformation of the school 
is effected. Some time must necessarily 
elapse before the pupils can be arrayed in the 
new paraphernalia, and even then old customs 
and prejudices assert their existence, not 
merely those which have their origin in 
school discipline or requirements, but those 
dislikes and prejudices instilled into the 





or commissioners, leads to the change; but 
the money is lost, nevertheless, with com- 
pound interest in addition. Much mischief 
is also caused in school studies and systems 
by the unwise interference of crotchety pa- 
rents, uncles, or aunts, and antiquated grand- 
mothers. Their recollections of their own 
remote school-days are sufficiently acute to 
bring vividly before them the whole curricu- 
lum then adhered to, and with praiseworthy 
devotion to their long-since defunct pre- 
ceptors, they strenuously insist that the old 
methods should be revived. Of course, they 
altogether forget that common school educa- 
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tion has improved since their childhood. 
They who have visited French Canadian 
country schools can not fail to have been im- 
pressed with the marked prominence given 
to religious devotion and instrucion; but 
while congratulating ourselves on a more 
liberal system and practice, it can not be de- 
nied that our own course of studies might, 
with advantage, be enlarged. Reading, 
writing, grammar, geography, with somewhat 
of history, are in the main the branches in- 
sisted upon, not omitting to mention ‘cate- 
chisms of divers creeds. But what of book- 
keeping? Might it not be useful to farmers’ 
daughters, and indispensable to their sons? 
Would some two or three hours spent in 
drawing during the week be lost or gained ? 
If a knowledge of physiology and hygiene 
are deemed necessary to the preservation of 
health and happiness, is it not at school 
that their rudiments should be acquired ? 
The study of botany, though perhaps of in- 
ferior importance, is one which life in the 
country, with its fields and buds and flowers, 
would make it comparatively easy and de- 
lightful to teach. Too little time is accorded 
to country youths for school and its benefits. 
In the average, some two years more of release 
from home duties would give them a firm 
footing as regards an educational foundation, 
and yield a rich harvest in after life. 

Country school-houses are very often de- 
void of the many attractions which would 
endear them to juvenile attendants, It is 
not always decided that they shall be orna- 
mented with paint or adorned by flowers, 
Curtains are not generally considered indis- 
pensable, and as regards the stove, the most 
ungainly one in the parish is thought “ good 
enough” for the school; should the poor 
ventilation be complained of, then to raise a 
window or break a few panes of glass is the 
only course. Whatthough some half-a-dozen 
of children are seized with a serious cold in 
consequence? Did the weary teachers but 
know how many of their own headaches and 
fits of ennui, together with their scholars’ list- 
lessness and petulance, were to be traced to 
breathing daily for hours vitiated air, they 
would henceforth see that daily, at recess 
or after school-hours, their school-room was 
properly aired. A light and pleasant school- 
room, well warmed and ventilated, with cur- 





tains on the windows, bouquets on the desk, 
pictures on the wall, maps, charts, an at- 
tractive library, with flowers climbing at the 
door, and a teacher who loved her work, 
would prove better auxiliaries to the cause 
of education than innumerable lectures on 
its efficiency and importance. 
C. I, APPLETON.* 
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THE ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


N the evening of March 9th a banquet 
was given to the Hon. 8. B. Chitten- 
den, of New York, celebrating his retirement 
from business. Philanthropist and poet, 
men of high social rank, of wealth and hon- 
orable name, were the guests. It was not s 
tribute to money, but to character, persever- 
ance, business faithfulness, integrity, liberal- 
ity, and public spirit. It has its lesson for 
every young man on the threshold of active 
life, and to whom life means success ; a some- 
thing to be struggled for and won. 

It is a grander position than you realize 
to de young, with the possibilities of the fu- 
fure before you. But they can not be met 
hap-hazard. 

The foundations of a true success in any 
career are economy, honesty, faithfulness, up- 
rightness; and you must hold on to them 
against every temptation to quick and dis- 
honest gain. It is infinitely easier fo make 
a false step than it is to live it down and win 
back the forfeited confidence of a commu- 
nity. Wealth is excellent, but it is by no 
means the sum of success. Somebody once 
said, “‘ Honesty is the best policy,” and the 
world has laid hold of it, and often quotes 
it without knowing just what it is saying; 
for, from David's day to our own it has often 
seen “the wicked flourishing,” and the up- 
right struggling with disappointment. 

To determine your best policy, you must 
define to yourself a standard of success. Hf 
you would stand well with your own honor, 
if iife signifies something more and higher 
than stocks and securities, take honesty. 
She may not bring you wealth; you may 





* For the use of the illustrations in this article we 
are indebted to Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., of 
New York, in whose edition of Johonnat’s ‘ School 
Course” they, with others, are published.—Ep. A. P. J. 
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live in a small house, and wear plain clothes, 
and walk while others ride, but you will 
have no deed of which you are ashamed, un- 
easily hidden, that any day may stalk out 
and make you a bankrupt in the world’s fair 
opinion. You are not, by any means, to in- 
fer that wealth is only attained through 
rascality. He whose honorable career intro- 
duces these thoughts attests the falseness of 
such an opinion, and every community has 
men who ennoble their wealth by the way in 
which they acquire and use it. H. 
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INVENTION IN AMERICA.—The facility with 
which a patent can be obtained for an in- 
vention in America is a powerful stimulant 
to thought and effort in that line; an English 
writer views our national policy toward the 
ingenious with much admiration, and says, 
truthfully : 

“A thousand patents are granted every 
month in the United States for new inventions, 





This number exceeds the aggregate issue of 
all the European states, yet the supply does 
not equal the demand, and the average value 
of patents is greater in America than in Eu- 
rope by reason of the vast number of new 
industrial enterprises and the higher price of 
manual labor. A hundred thousand dollars 
is no unusual consideration for a patent-right, 
and some are valued by millons. The annual 
income from licenses granted on the Blake 
sole sewing-machine is over three hundred 
thousand dollars, and other patented inven- 
tions are equally profitable. Inventors are 
encouraged by the moderate Government fee 
of thirty-five dollars, which secures an inven- 
tion for seventeen years without further pay- 
ment; the rights of patentees are generally 
respected by the public; and no national 
legislator, with a single exception, has ven- 
tured to propose the abolition of a system 
which at once secures substantial justice to 
inventors and proves of incalculable advan- 
tage to the nation.” 


THE ABSORBING POWER OF INTEREST ON MONEY—No. 2. 


EVERY ONE HIS 


E will first condense the elaborate 
\ tables prepared by the Hon. Alex- 
ander Campbell, of La Salle, Ill., showing the 
actual increase in quantities of improved 
lands and agricultural products for the de- 
cades ending 1860 and 1870. 

These show, statistically,increase from 1850 
to 1860, per year, 34 per cent.; increase from 
1860 to 1870, per year, $ per cent., or less 
than 1 9-10 per cent. per year for the 20 
years ending 1870, as per census returns. 

As the last half of this period was marked 
by unparalleled destruction by war, thus re- 
ducing the inventory of products, we will 
only consider the increment of the first half, 
say 34 per cent., or, for facility in figures, 
call it 3 per cent. 

The other tools are two tables, I. and IL, 
showing the increment of $1 each year for 
the use of the same at 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10 per 
cent. from 1 to 100 years, 

Also two tables, III. and IV., showing the 
increment of $1 compounded at the same 





OWN ACTUARY. 


rates and and, for the same periods of time. 
For the use of these tables we are indebted 
to Messrs. Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, as they 
are taken from their reprint of Mr. Wolford’s 
valuable work on Life Insurance. 

By tables I. and II. we see that if we had 
paid the same national rate of interest that 
England does, 3 per cent., the Presidential 
salary from the times of Washington, 1783 
to 1873 —90 years—at $25,000 per year, would 
result thus: 

For each dollar per year refer to the figure 
in the 3 per cent. column of Table II., oppo- 
site 90 years, and by applying the rule mark- 
ed t, we get $456.65; multiply that amount 
by 25,000, and the result is $11,416,250. If 
we had paid, as we did, at least 6 per cent., 
the result would have been $83,238,500; or, 
although 6 is but twice 3, yet the result 
is seven times greater. If the present 
salary of $50,000 had been paid, the result 
in each instance would, of course, have been 
doubled. 
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COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE—I.+ 
The amount of One Dollar each Year in any number of Years. 





Years. (3 per Cent./4 per Cent. |5 per Cent.|6 per Cent. 8 per Cent. /10 per Cent.) Years, 
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+ This table shows the amount at the beginning of each year. 

To learn the amount at the end of each year, add to the amount in the table one year’s in- 
terest, or, deduct $1 from next succeeding amount. 

ExamPLE.—Required the amount at the end of 35 years at 3 per cent.: 


The table shows against 35 years 
Add 3 per cent. interest 


Amonnt required. 


Or, deduct $1 from amount in table opposite next succeeding time (36 years—$63.2759), 
and the result is the same. 

* EXAMPLE.—$1 per year, accumulated fifteen years, at 3 per cent. interest, will amount 
to $18.60; at 4 per cont., to $20.02; at 5 per cent., to $21.58; at 6 per cent., to $23.28; ats 
per cent., to $27.15; at 10 per cent., to $31.77. 
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COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE—IL+ 
The amount of One Dollareach Year in any number of years. 





H ‘per Cent | 4 per Cont. 5 per Cent. | 6 per Cent. | 8 per Cent. | 10 per Cent. 5 
” | 
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+ This table shows the amount at the beginning of each year. 
To learn the amount at the end of each year, add to the amount in the table one year’s in- 
terest, or, deduct $1 from next succeeding amount. 


Examp.e.—Required the amount at the end of 78 years at 8 por cent. : 
The table shows against 78 years 
Add 3 per cent. interest 


Amount required $310.0821 


Or, dedact $1 from amount in table opposite to next succeeding time (79 years—$311.0321), 
and the result is the same. 

* Examp_Le.—$1 per year, accumulated seventy years, at 3 per cent. interest, will amount 
to $230.60; at 4 per cent., to $364.29; at 5 per cent., to $558.53; at 6 per cent., to $967.93; 
at 8 per cent., to $2,720.08; at 10 per cent., to $7,887.47. 
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Tables Nos. I. and II. are also especially 
corvenient in analyzing the workings of life 
insurance—a worthy and essential demand 
and out-growth of the age, but, like many 
other blessings, so perverted in many in- 
stances as to be not only useless, but mis- 
chievous. In fact, an earnest warfare is now 
imminent between the champions of equity 
on the one side, and the adherents of consol- 
idated power on the other. For convenience 
of statement we will classify them as the 
Right and the Ring parties. The advocates 
of the right are eminently distinguished by 
their reputation for actual skill and unswerv- 
ering honesty. The advocates of the ring 
control more than imperial resources of 
money and its resultants. 

The party of the right say that every plain 
life insurance policy is based upon the fol- 
lowing items: 





Component parts of the Uniform 
wen Premiums. 


Margin for | Insurance Deposit 
Expenses | portion of | portion of 
and Contin- | Annual Pre- | Annual Pre- 
gencies. mium. mium. 
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They argue that the third column, which, 
to all intents and purposes, is identical with 





a savings bank deposit, had better be retained 
and invested by the insured either by deposit 
in savings bank or otherwise, and give the 
following reasons: 

ist. Even in economical Massachusetts, as 
per her Insurance Commissioner’s Report for 
1874, the life insurance companies reported 
the cost of the care of the fiduciary depos- 
its at about $6.50 on the $100, while the 
Savings banks performed the same service 
for 26 cents on the $100. 

2d. Notwithstanding the high cost of the 
insurance companies’ administration, its re- 
sults were estimated at about 4 per cent., 
while the savings banks reported above 6 
per cent. 

3d. The savings banks pay their deposit- 
ors in full, while the companies seldom will 
pay more than 50 cents on the dollar on 
their fiduciary deposits, which they term re- 
serve, 

Even that elevated and dignified function- 
ary, the Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, said, in his report for 1872: 

“No ownership on the part of the policy- 
holder in the reserve is recognized; nor is 
any legal right to withdraw any part of it 
recognized. The policy-holder is entitled to 
a performance of the stipulations entered 
into with him by the company, and to that 
only.” 

Sheppard Homans told the American So- 
cial Science Association, at Detroit, May 13, 
1875: 

* * * “The omission to pay any one 
premium will, by the terms of the contract, 
work a forfeiture of the insurance, and a 
confiscation of the deposit portions of all 
previous payments, Such stringent penalties 
are not necessary in a contract of life insur- 
ance, and would never have been assented to 
had policy-holders understood their true in- 
terests.” 

This we can not believe to be always the 
case, although Elizur Wright, perhaps the 
most prominent actuary in the world, at the 
same meeting was equally forcible and ex- 
plicit. 

With table No. I, and the abstract above 
given, the reader, if he can procure a table 
of “expectations,” can figure the economic 
results near enough for all practical pur- 
poses. We will illustrate by an example. 
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COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE—III. 
The amount of One Dollar for any Number of Years. 





Years. (8 per Cent. .| 5 per Cent. | 6 per Cent. | 8 per Cent. | 10 per Cent. 
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* Examrie.—$1 accumulated for fifteen years, at 3 per cent. interest, will amount to 
$1.56 ; at 4 per cent., to $1.80; at 5 per cent., to $2.08; at 6 per cent., to $2.40; at 8 per 
cent., to $3.17; or at 10 per cent., to $4.18. 


If it is desired to learn what $1, at any given interest; compounded from the date of the 
settlement of Virginia in 1607, would amount to in 1875—say 268 years—multiply the result 
of 100 years by 100 years (this gives result in 200 years), and multiply that result by 68, and 
you have the required amount. To prove the correctness of which, take other numbers of 
years, the sum of which amounts to 268—say 89, 89, and 90—and multiply the amount op- 
posite them together; or take four factore—say 67—and multiply together four times. 

These processes, while familiarizing students with the amazing power of compounding 
interest, will fix indelibly on their minds the utter absurdity of attempting to pay, or ex- 
pecting to receive, a greater per centage for interest than the creative power of industry 
can produce, 


« 
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COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE -IV. 
The amount of One Dollar for any Number of Years. 





‘4 per Cent.| 5 per Cent. | 6 per Cent. | 8 per Cent. | 10 per Cent, 
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* ExamMp_e.—$1 accumulated for seventy years, at 3 per cent. interest, will amount to 
$7.92; at 4 per cent., to $15.57; at 5 per cent., to $30.43; at 6 per cent., to $59.08; at 8 per 
cent., to $218.61; or at 10 per cent., to $789.75. 

To find the results of a dollar compounded a number of years beyond the limit of the 
table, multiply together the sums set opposite to such two or more periods as, added tor 
gether, will produce the required time. 

ExamPies.—Wanted, the amount of one dollar, at 3 per cent. for 103 years. 

The sum of 103 can be produced hy very many combinations, but we will select— 

31 ea and find ts) Pe iiidikesaiisntwape baetsasnaeiaiaappeseeneeteee 2.5001 
4 years, ppos rer} 
Multiply these together, and we find the result to be................00000+ 21,000 

To prove the same, select other figures producing 108 when added, say— 

a years, resulting paucdhie peat aledsebsiudesnscaeacaniedsbebe-cesenteniae — 


Mattisiy together, and the same result ensueg. 
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Suppose the age of the applicant to be 35. 
On reference to the “Carlisle Expectation ” 
table, we find that the average probabilities 
are that he will live 31 years longer. Now 
turn to the tabular extract above, and he 
will see that the company expects him to de- 
posit (column 8) with them at the beginning 
of each year $10.33. 

By referring to table I. he will see that 
to learn the value of those amounts so paid 
at the end of 31 years at 4 per cent. (the as- 
sumed company’s rate) would be $10.33 mul- 
tiplied by $59.33, would be $612.83. 

Should he pay for insurance by column 2, 
and add for expenses column 1, and deposit 
the $10.33 in a savings bank at 6 per cent., 
the table tells us that such sum should be 
multiplied by the factor obtained by rule f, 
$89.90, the handsome result of $919.27 would 
appear. Should he be a Western man, he 
could readily get 10 per cent. on satisfac- 
tory security. Table I. shows the factor for 
that calculation to be $200.14, resulting in 
the very handsome accumulation of $1,879.44. 
And in event of death at that time, he would 
receive the $875.98, or the $2,067.45 from the 
savings bank or other investment. besides the 
insurance money. 

One drawback exists as a partial set-off. By 
the new plan the premiums, instead of being 
uniformly $26.38 each year, would gradually 
increase in the ratio indicated by column 2. 
What would be the cost or value of that in- 
crease can readily be ascertained by table III. 


RESULT OF 3 PER CENT. EARNING, AND 10 
PER CENT. COST OF MONEY. 


From tables III. and IV. we learn that $1 
compounded yearly at 3 per cent. (the rate 
of increase earned by the average farmer, as 
shown by Mr. Campbell) would result in 
$19.21 in 100 years. 

But if he and his descendants agree to pay 
10 per cent., we find by reference to table 
IV. that as the principal and increase of 
each dollar is $18,780.61, he has bound him- 
self and them to pay that figure. 


PROPORTIONATE RESULTS OF COMPOUNDING 
$1 ror 100 YEARS AT VARIOUS RATES PER 
CENT—RATIO TO 1 PER CENT. 


2.70 
7.%, or about 234 times 1 per cent. 

19.22, or 7 times 1 per cent. 

50.50, or 1834 times 1 per cent. 
131.50, or 45 times 1 per cent. 
339.30, or 125 times 1 per cent. 

2,200.00, or 815 times 1 per cent. 
13,780.61, or 5,104 times 1 per cent. 





The reader who, because twice 3 make 6, 
has concluded that in compounding of inter- 
est the same rule prevails, will please note 
that, as above, the interest at 3 per cent. is 7 
times for that period what it aggregates at 
1 per cent., and that 6 per cent. is about 18 
times that of 3, and that 10 per cent. is 40 
times that of 6 per cent.. 

He will also see that if Mr. Jones could 
borrow $100 for 100 years at the rate the 
nation loans the national banks—to wit, 1 
per cent. compounded each year—he would 
owe at the end of the term $270. And 
that if he loaned the same at the present 
current rates to a Western farmer—to wit, 
10 per cent., on same terms of compounding 
and payment—the farmer would owe the 
sum of $1,378,061.20, being an increase of 
aggregation of farmers’ rate over cost of same 
to national banks of $1,377,791.20, which 
would be the national-bank man’s profit. 
Now, here is where comes in our 


MORAL, 


Would it not be better for our Congress to 
legislate somewhat for the producer, and not 
so exclusively for the exchanger, or, as they 
call him out west, the middleman ? 

JOHN G. DREW. 


+00 


CoaL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
Srates.— The corrected returns from the 
different mining sections of the country show 
an important increase in the aggregate pro- 
duction of coal in 1874 above the estimated 
figures given in Janugry last. Pennsylvania 
supplies about 72 per cent. of the total coal 
output; Ohio about 8 per cent. of the whole; 
Maryland about 5} per cent. of the grand 
total; Illinois contributes 5 per cent.; Indi- 
ana about 2 per cent. Virginia, from being 
the State in which coal was first mined, has 
become one of the smallest producers. The 
following statement, from the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, gives the product of 
coal in 1874: 


Gross tons 
of 2,240 Ib. 
21,679,886 


Net tons 
of 2,000 Ib. 


Anthracite coal 
Bituminous coal, including 2,500,- 
000 tons used in the manufac- 


22,543,468 
1,086,626 


Lignite or brown coal 


Total production 45,300,980 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
sootanl only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a monster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the compiete man can be formed. 





INJURY OF BRAIN—TWO REMARKABLE CASES. 


EpIToR OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
FTER reading an account of the “ Cel- 
ebrated Crow-bar Case” in the April 
number of your JOURNAL, and your remarks 
in connection, which throw so much light on 
the subject, I will give you a concise state- 
ment of two comparatively minor accidents, 
of similar character, which happened at a 

later date in this immediate vicinity. 

On the ist of September, 1873, Tommie 


‘Vandavery, a mulatto boy, aged six years, 


was attacked and goaded by a cow, whose 
horns projected anteriorly, turning upward 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, and 
terminating in very small points. Tommie 
was standing in front of the cow, when, with 
an upward and outward thrust of the head 
she struck him with the sharp point of the 
right horn, that entering the inner canthus 
of the left eye, penetrating the roof of the 
orbit, passing upward and outward, and 
coming out in the region of the sutures of 


the left parietal and frontal bones, just on- 


the edge of the scalp, fracturing the frontal 
bone from the inner angle of the orbicular 
arch to the frontal border, throwing the 
whole back, as a door on its hinges, the skin 
of the temple forming the hinge. The horn 
plowed, as it were, a sight furrow in the an- 
terior lobe of the brain. 

The doctor removed all clots, together 
with about a teaspoonful of brain, dissecting 
and removing the fractured bones or pieces, 
four in number, from the scalp, leaving as 
much of the periosteum as possible. After 
carefully replacing the skin over the exposed 
brain, he closed the wound with nineteen 
interrupted silk sutures, and covered the 
whole with water-dressing, which was con- 
tinued till the 25th of September, when the 
patient had sufficiently recovered for the 
doctor to suspend his attendance. 





The points of special interest in this case 
are, the entire absence of fever from first to 
last. The little fellow is very sprightly, and 
there does not seem to be any impairment of 
a single intellectual faculty since his recove- 
ry. He does not complain of any unpleasant 
sensation in the region of the wound, and 
his face is but slightly disfigured. 

[REMARKS.—There are two facts connected 
with this case which are interesting. The 
first is, that the horn was very sharp, and 
probably smooth, acting upon the brain-mat- 
ter as a bodkin would upon meat, or as it 
would in a sack of wool, dividing rather than 
lacerating the structure. In this there is a 
resemblance to the crow-bar case. That bar, 
having been pointed and smooth, acted upon 
the brain matter in a similar manner, An- 
other point of interest is that the surgeon 
had the wisdom to apply water-dressings, 
which tended to subdue any expression of 
fever. As the brain is the seat where all! 
pain is recorded, it is a wonderful fact that 
the brain itself is without sense of pain ;. con- 
sequently, an injury of the brain frequently. 
produces less physical suffering than equal: 
injury to almost any other part of the. sys- 
tem.—Ebs. ] 

The other case occurred on the 9th day of 
March, 1875. I visited the patient with.the 
physician, and know the statement I make 
to be correct, and not at all exaggerated, 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, Dr. 
T—— was called in haste to see James Dun- 
can, a young man about sixteen years of age.. 
His general health had been good,.disposi- 
tion easy and quiet, temperament muscular; 
constitution strong and sound. On arrival, 
he found the patient in bed, suffering in- 
tensely with his eyes, which were much 
swollen and filled with burnt powder. A 
glancing wound was shown, commencing a. 
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little above and behind the outer angle of 
the right eye, and extending upward toward 
the temple. Another, apparently a bruise or 
flesh-wound, in an exact central perpendicu- 
lar line of the forehead, over the organ of 
Eventuality. An accident had occurred to 
the patient from the bursting of a gun. 

Being perfectly conscious and rational, and 
cuimpluining of nothing vut is eyes, we 
doctor apprehended no danger except that 
the effects of the powder-burn might termin- 
ate in the permanent loss of the wounded 
man’s vision, After cleaning out the eyes 
and dressing them with an elm poultice, and 
applying wet cloths to the forehead, he direct- 
ed the treatment to be repeated and continued 
till his next visit, and was about to leave, 
when the patient remarked that his feet were 
very cold. The doctor recognizing this as 
an unfavorable symptom, returned to the 
bedside and exumined the pulse, found it 
only fifty-five per minute—low and languid. 
Unable to account for such a pulse and cold 
feet, under the circumstances of the case, so 
far as discovered, his attention reverted to 
the probability of a fracture or pressure of 
the skull, or other substance on the brain, 
causing an interruption of its natural power 
and activity. 

He therefore took a small silver probe, 
shaped somewhat like a shot stuck on the 
end of a wire, and examined the wound on 
the temple, but found no fracture. He then 
examined the bruised looking spot on the 
forehead, and found, not a mere fracture, 
but an oval-shaped hole, crosswise through 
the skull, about the size of the little finger- 
nail, or something larger. 

Turning the patient so that his face lay 
directly upward, he inserted the probe gently 
and skillfully, and found that it descended 
by its own weight in a perpendicular line to 
the depth of 3% inches, and then met with 
resistance from brain tissure. 

‘Repeated careful examinations satisfied 
him that the wound terminated where the 
probe stopped, and that there was no foreign 
matter lodged within. The patient was per- 
feetly conscious, mentally, all the time, but 
entirely unconscious of any feeling or sensa- 
tion of pain from the probing. He was asked, 
while probing, if it hurt, and answered, “ No, 
sit; I hardly feel it.” 





Here were mysterious facts, altogether be- 
yond our comprebension —the skull and 
membrane broken through, the brain pene- 
trated, and, judging from the dissection of 
a brain since, the substance which produced 
the wound must have passed into the corpus 
collosum one or two inches. Yet nothing 
was found within, and no way of escape dis- 
covered; no pain, no pressure, and no un- 
consciousness except at the time of the ac- 
cident. 

We went to work to learn all the facts 
connected with the case, so that we might 
arrive at a more satisfactory conclusion than 
we had yet reached, and were informed by 
the patient and his family that he had gone 
out hunting in the evening with his younger 
brother ; shot at some game, killing nothing ; 
thought his load rather light, and loaded 
again, rather extravagantly. Having reached 
a straw-stack in the field, where he saw some 
birds upon the ground, he crept up behind 
the stack, and then slipped around so as to 
see the birds and get a shot at them. He 
told his little brother that he had better get 
out of the way, as his gun might burst; and 
the latter, acting on the suggestion, crawled 
around to the opposite side, out of danger. 
James fired—the gun burst. Then James 
called to his brother to “Come here,” and he 
was found standing in a stooping position, 
with his hand upon his forehead. He re- 
marked, “ Look here!” 

* His brother went up to him, took him by 
the arm and led him to the house, which 
was about 400 yards distant. Since his re- 
covery, James recollects coming to the house, 


and asking how far it was, but nothing that 


happened at the time of the accident, or of 
calling to ‘his brother immediately after. 

The lock, stock, and barrel of the gun 
were produced, separate, as they were picked 
up at some distance from each other. The 
breech-pin and cap-tube were missing, and 
have never been found. On examining the 
barrel we found the butt end cracked on’both 
sides, and considerably enlarged, with spirals 
or threads for a screw, the barrel being orig- 
inally open at both ends. The breech-pin, in 
a gun of this kind, is a piece of solid iron, 
from four to six inches long, something like 
a hammer and handle; the hammer screwing 
into the barrel, and, when thus screwed on, 
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looks like a part of the barrel. The pin be- 
ing a part of the same, is about as wide as 
the finger-nail, flat one way and tapering to a 
point; this laps on, and is screwed into the 
wooden stock by two small screws. When 
thus attached it holds the stock and barrel 
firmly together. 

From such circumstantial evidence, and 
the positions of a gun and a man’s face in the 
act of shooting, we conclude that the tube, 
which was on the right side of the barrel 
in flying off, must have produced the scratch 
on the temple, while the breech-pin produced 
the wound in the forehead, penetrating the 
brain; and that James must have pulled it 
out, unconsciously, and thrown it down into 
the straw. Or, that the pin, being heavy at 
one end, and he stooping over, it might have 
fallen out of its own weight. 

The force expended in bursting the bar- 
rel and tearing the pir loose from the stock, 
which was badly shivered, probably pre- 
vented it from penetrating its full length. 
This much we can reasonably account for; 
but how a man can be so seriously wounded 
in so vital a point as the brain, retain his 
consciousness and suffer so little—or even 
live—is the part we can not understand, and 
would like to have scientific light upon. 

I will add, that for several days after the 
accident the patient was extremely sensitive 
to light. It was-almost impossible to shade 
his face so that he would not feel the effects 
of the least degree of light admitted into the 
room; and it seemed to shock his whole nery- 
ous system. At one time when I was present, 
the curtain near the bed was drawn aside 
just a little, to admit light enough for the 
doctor to examine his tongue, when the pa- 
tient made a nervous start, and exclaimed, 
“Shut that window.” He had at the time a 
thick poultice and three or four wet cloths 
doubled over both eyes. 

Treatment: The feet were bathed in warm 
water, and the wound kept open by probing 
occasionally for two weeks, diminishing the 


depth each time as it healed and closed at. 


the bottom. Cold wet cloths were applied 
to the head day and night till all danger of 
fever or inflammation was passed. The room 
was kept quiet and darkened for several 
days, and gradually illuminated as the pa- 
tient recovered. 





Whenever the external surface of the 
wound happened to close, so as to prevent 
the escape of the bloody accumulations 
within, it invariably produced drowsiness 
or stupor. 

At one time, some ten days after the acci- 
dent, the doctor, having a large practice and 
considering James out of danger, was absent 
several days. He was then sent for, and 
found the patient so drowsy and stupid that 
he could scarcely arouse him, or get his at- 
tention when aroused. On examining the 
wound he found it closed, and at once cut 
and probed, letting out the bloody matter. 
The patient Waked up almost immediately, 
remarking that he felt “so much better,” but 
complained of a dull pain in the back part 
of the head, which soon passed off. 

Now the young man has recovered, with- 
out the least perceptible mental derange- 
ment, and is well enough to be walking and 
riding about the neighborhood, to the sur- 
prise of everybody. There is a slight inden- 
tation in the center of the forehead, while 
the face is very little disfigured. 

Both of the above-mentioned cases were 
treated by Dr. J. P. Thomas, whose photo- 
graph I sent you sometime since for a delin- 
eation of character, which you wrote out and 
forwarded to me before seeing his biography, 
which was prepared by myself. _ 

Yours, respectfully, 

PEMBROKE, Ky. 

(Remarxs.—The location of the external 
injury in the center of the forehead would 
seem to indicate that the wound was directly 
over the falciform fissure, and that the probe 
entered between the hemispheres of the brain, 
passing down probably between the falciform 
process and the lobes of the brain. We saw 
a man who had received a bullet exactly 
in the center of the forehead, above Individ- 
uality. It passed seven and a half inches 
into the head. A probe was put into the 
orifice, but the bullet was not recovered, yet 
in three weeks the man was well. Very little 
matter had oozed from the wound, which 
healed up on the surface nicely; and it 
is doubtful whether the bullet had seriously 
lacerated the brain, or that part of the 
dura mater which constitutes the dividing 
membrane between the two hemispheres.— 
Eps. 


8. J. DAVIS. 
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REST AND RECREATION. 


URING the prevailence of the summer 
heat, many hard-working denizens of 
our cities take a brief respite from office, shop, 
or desk for rural repose and recreation. This 
is not only right, but quite essential to the 
maintenance of that healthful balance be- 
tween brain and body which is necessary 
to efficient successful activity. It is a great 
mistake for a man whose brain is kept entirely 
occupied when at home to think that because 
he remains vigorous, notwithstanding the 
July heat, he can labor on assiduously and 
“come out all right "inthe end. Nomatter 
what his strength, his mind and body crave 
occasional relief from the monotony of one 
constant routine, and, if denied, the former 
will ere long commence to lose vigor and 
grip. A writer in an exchange views the 
subject from the right point of view, physi- 
ologicaily and phrenologically, as follows : 

Multitudes of earth’s toiling millions have 
died while striving to make enough to retire 
from business, and in a beautiful cottage on 
their farm to spend the remnant of their 
days in rest, having nothing in particular to 
do. Perhaps one in a million of the hopers 
does make money enough to enable him to 
retire to his country-seat, and, for a year or 
two, while he is fixing it up to his notion, 
all goes on charmingly, but when everything 
is completed to his mind, and he has noth- 
ing more to take up his attention, he eats and 
sleeps and lounges around for a few months 
longer, falls into disease, and dies; or, if he 
has unusual force of character and power of 
observation, he notices that both health and 
happiness are passing from him, and tracing 
this to the true cause of an inactive body 
and an unoccupied mind, he resolves to “sell 
out,” and plunge again into the vortex of 
business. 

Recently an old schoolmate — younger, 
graduating in the same class thirty-seven 
years.ago—writes that “ both body and mind 
are worn out; the slightest physical labor ex- 
hausts him, ” and “ any effort to think, study, 
or even read so wearies the brain that life is 
felt as a burden.” He withdrew from his 
professional duties, which he had performed 
in the place for twenty-five years, with honor 
to himself, having secured the love, confi- 





dence, and respect of all who knew him. He 
gave up his calling for the purpose of ob- 
taining rest, as a means of health. 

The number of families is increasing every 
day who give up housekeeping as a means 
of rest from family cares, and resort to that 
miserable and most unwise mode of life, 
boarding at a hotel or in some private fam- 
ily, to get more dissatisfied than ever in a few 
months, meanwhile falling into bad health 
and bad habits of various kinds. 

All these classes of persons fail, miserably 
fail, in their object, because they mistake the 
physiological meaning of the word “rest.” 
Neither body nor brain are safely, truly, and 
happily rested by doing nothing. The only 
healthful rest, as long as our physical and 
mental constitution remains as it is, is to be 
busy. Men of force and industry will every- 
where tell you, “It is the hardest thing in 
the world to do nothing.” No mortal man 
was ever made to be a loafer, to be a miser- 
able drone. The true idea of rest is recre- 
ation, a making over again, a return to our 
accustomed vigor; and this is accomplished, 
not by allowing the machine to come to a 
stand-still, for inactivity is rust and ruin to 
all mechanical contrivances, and death to all 
physiological structures, The true object of 
rest is recuperation, and that is best brought 
about as to the body, by exercising a differ- 
ent set of muscles; and as to the brain by 
calling into requisition a different set of or- 
gans or powers, causing the mind to act upon 
new objects. A better plan is not to get into 
the unhealthful conditions named, and they 
are avoidable by giving two hours daily to 
the exercise of a different class of muscles, or 
to the investigation and study of objects of 
comparatively trivial importance and of a 
wholly different nature. Thestudent should 
ride on horseback, or cultivate fruits and 
flowers ; the merchant should employ his mind 
in liberal studies, in active personal and ele- 
vating cWarities, while the over-taxed and 
worried wife should pay a visit daily to some 
prudent friend, some cheery neighbor or 
suffering sister or child; the main idea of all 
cases being to spend two or three hours daily 
in open-air activities wholly different from 
the ordinary business. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected.— Come. 
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RELATION OF SCIENCE TO HUMAN HAPPINESS AND ADVANCEMENT. 


MONG the many subjects of import- 
ance presenting themselves to our at- 
tention, there is nothing which more forcibly 
impresses the thoughtful mind than the fact 
than we are passing rapidly through a state 
of transition, the consequences of which must 
necessarily be of the deepest import to our- 
selves and to posterity. In a word, that the 
spirit of the age is so deeply imbued with 
scientific tendencies and principles as really 
to make it evident that we are living in an 
entirely different world from that which our 
ancestors inhabited. 

With us, as truly as with them, there are 
the same bright stars that looked upon the 
rise and fall of Carthage and of Rome; the 
same fair moon which to the Grecian mind 
suggested the beautiful Selene stooping in 
her affectionate impulse to kiss Endymion ing 
his sleep; the same perpetual revolution of 
the earth, giving us the alternation of day 
and night, and the recurrence of the seasons; 
the same expressive forms of beauty which 
delighted Homer, Virgil, and Shakspeare. 
So far the same. But in other respects how 
changed ! 

In contradiction to Plato’s theory that sci- 
ence is a mere intellectual exercise and amuse- 
ment, men are at last beginning to realize 
not only that use is the specific end of all 
true science and philosophy, but also that 
culture, in its highest and widest sense, is so 
intimately related to the advance of science 
as to be absolutely inseparable from it. While 
we venerate Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Se- 
neca, and Cicero as men who lived in a 
sphere of sublime thought and intellectual 
grandeur, the modern mind is gradually 
learning to appreciate Francis Bacon as the 
man whose mission it was to elevate science 
and philosophy into their appropriate spheres 
of usefulness and importance. With that 





profound insight and that Herculean power 
with which he grasped the value of facts, he 
at once disregarded the dangers and weak- 
nesses of the Syllogism as being at variance 
with the principles of truth and sound phi- 
losophy. By a strictly logical process he 
avoided mere abstractions that he may bring 
his conclusions to some practical benefit. 

Instead of hypotheses, he asked for facts 
gathered ,.tiently from the observation of 
nature’s works; and thus it is that from his 
time science has been more fully extending 
the domain of her blessings, as well as ren- 
dering her career more glorious, more useful, 
and more indispensable to the welfare and 
happiness of the human race. 

From the fact that their philosophy rested 
on Paganism, it is not to be wondered at 
that the earlier philosophers, even in their 
highest conceptions, failed to realize anything 
more than a dim outline of man’s position as 
the interpreter of nature. True, it certainly 
is, that in the grandeur of their intellectual 
attainments and the profound character of 
their meditations, these philosophical giants 
entertained ideas whose original splendor 
and nutive beauty the hand of time and the 
lapse of ages have scarcely diminished. But 
besides all this there is yet a very great dif- 
ference between the inimical spirit which 
their philosophy presented to everything like 
scientific use, and that animus which, perme- 
ating the entire range of modern thought, 
convinces us so strongly that we are living in 
what may be properly termed the scientific 
age. And this not only in a limited sense as 
applied to the material world. As in a phy- 
sical sense relating to the world of matter, so 
also in a psychical sense relating to the world 
of mind. In the one case, as in the other, there 
is the same practical spirit and appreciation 
of law and order which, having given us on 
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a material plane of life a system of material 
science and its attendant blessings, seeKs also 
in the sphere of our spiritual energies and 
moral activities to establish something like a 
scientific basis on which to rest our estimates 
and interpretations of human nature. With 
all due respect to our ancestors, and every 
possible allowance for their exaggerated cre- 
dulity, the time has now arrived when the 
discovery of one great principle inhering in 
the nature of things is of more value than a 
lifetime of hypothetical teaching, accompa- 
nied by the enunciation of dogmas, meaning, 
as a general rule, much of nothing. By the 
more advanced minds it is being gradually 
recognized that there is such a thing as a 
science of human nature; and that the high- 
est aim of education consists in finally intro- 
ducing us to a better acquaintance with those 
laws which govern man in all respects as a 
subject of nature, render it impossible to es- 
timate or understand him according to those 
arbitrary and superficial rules which have 
hitherto so largely prevailed. 

Carefully examined, therefore, the spirit of 
the age means something more than a super- 
ficial movement having no definite aim, and 
possessing no particular importance. If we 
examine it in its physical aspect, it indicates 
a glorious triumph of mind over matter. If 
we examine it in its spiritual aspect, it pre- 
sents the encouraging spectacle of an ener- 
getic and penetrative spirit manfully striving 
against ignorance, intolerance, and supersti- 
tion, and carrying into the realm of mind 
those higher, nobler, and truer conceptions of 
human nature and human destiny, which, it 
must be admitted, exercise a far more health- 
ful influence over all our ideas, and give us 
a far deeper faith in God’s beneficence and 
perfection of character, as well as a profound- 
er belief in human progress than could by 
any possible process be derived from that 
theological nightmare which, having come 
down to us as a remnant of the Middle Ages, 
has so long branded us as worms, circum- 
scribed the sphere of reason, and emasculat- 
ed our intellectual activities. 

To meet the scientific tendency of the 
present day with the assertion that it is de- 
structive to many of our long-cherished opin- 
ions, is of no avail; nor can it have the 
slightest effect in controlling that vigorous 





line of thought which so many people dread 
because they so little understand it. From 
the essentials of its nature, and the relation- 
ship which it bears to the cultivation of our 
faculties, as well as to the establishment of 
truth, it follows necessarily that science must 
be subversive of error, no matter how far it 
may have been beautified by poetry, endeared 
to us by tender associations, or rendered ap- 
parently authoritative by the sanction of 
custom. 

In this respect it is among the most strik- 
ing facts of human history that the transition 
from the twilight of error into the sunshine 
of truth is by no means an easy process. It 
is, however, an inevitable one; and thus it 
is that the path of science is the path of 
progress. As a few of its benefits already 
established, it must be conceded that the 
uniform tendency of science has been to miti- 
gate pain, arrest disease, increase our facil- 
ities of intercourse, extend our sphere of 
usefulness, and in all respects to elevate us in 
the scale of being. Among its advantages 
yet to be made apparent, it will gradually 
elevate our ideas of civilization, enlarge our 
views of culture, and, above all, so far incor- 
porate the principles of law and order into 
all our thoughts and sentiments as to induce 


not merely a better acquaintance with the 


simpler and more rudimentary laws of our 
being, but also to cultivate and encourage a 
profounder insight into those higher and 
more complex phenomena pertaining to us as 
members of the genus homo. 

From our very nature, and the relationship 
which we bear to the world, man is necessa- 
rily a gainer by every scientific discovery. 
As a consequence, also, of that wonderful 
dualism which constitutes us human beings, 
it follows no less necessarily that the applica- 
tion of scientific principles to the world of 
mind must inevitably render us better ac- 
quainted with ourselves, and, at the same 
time, enable us more clearly to realize the 
extent and character of our responsibilities, 
the grandeur of our destiny, and the im- 
portance due to the derivation of facts over 
the construction of hypotheses. In the march 
of progress we have reached that stage when 
man more fully realizes his position as the 
sublime Columbus of Creation. We look to 
science not merely as an entertainment, but 
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as the key to this wonderful volume of na- 
ture always open before us, always inviting 
our attention, and yet so little heeded and 
understood, 

The tendency of the past has been to put 
individual conceits into nature, and think 
the truth has been discovered. The ten- 
dency of the future will be to listen patiently 
and in @ strictly scientific spirit for every 





whisper which may give us a true and en- 
larged conception of man in nature, and na- 
ture in man. 

By this means the shining footprints of a 
glorious Author will not only become more 
visible, they will also become more pregnant 
with meaning, and more divine in their 
origin and character. 

HENRY C. PEDDER. 


————$9¢———_—— 


PROF. S. 


His grave is in full many a heart! 
His monument is where 

Full many a life hath been reclaimed 
To joy from dark despair! 


I know not that his mortal voice 
E’er reached my mortal ear, 

Yet not the less, from earliest youth, 
His friendship hath been dear. 


How oft we laid the JounNaL down, 
With half-complaining tone— 

“He gives us many a pictured face, 
Why don’t he give his own ?”’ 


R. 





WELLS. 


It came at last! Oft sadly comes 
A granted wish to all; 

For o’er the kindly, genial smile 
Our grief hangs like a pall. 


If we ‘count time by heart-throbs”’ true, 
And not by measured years, 

He surely reached a ripened age, 
And we may spare our tears. 


This thought alone should to our grief 
Full consolation give, 
He died, that many a brother man 
A nobler life might live! 
JULIA A. CARNBY 





=> 
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CULTURE OF THE WILL. 


HE necessity for developing the mind’s 

capacity to will, is not as forcibly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the young as it 
ought to be. Their attention is directed al- 
most exclusively to the culture of the intel- 
lectual and moral powers, while the power 
by which a man conforms the actions of his 
mind to its laws of operation, thus securing 
its highest development, is treated with 
comparative indifference. Education, in its 
true sense, is the development of mental 
power, and, since a strong will is essential to 
a powerful and efficient mind, it follows that 
the will ought to receive as thorough train- 
ing as any other faculty of the mind. 

In early life we are beset by influences, 
which, if not overcome by a prompt and de- 
cisive action of the will, greatly impede our 
knowledge and the formation of moral char- 
acter. Then are the appetites and passions 
constantly struggling for open or secret indul- 
gence; there is the love of society, with its 
hours of gaiety and convivial companionship ; 
there is the innate love of indolence, sapping 





the energies and subverting noble aspirations ; 
and, perhaps, greatest of all, there is the ten- 
dency to frequent the world of imagination, 
where, wrapt in an atmosphere of beauty, 
the mind revels in illicit delights until its 
powers of action are enervated, and life is 
wasted in one long, empty dream. These in- 
fluences, however strong, can be counteracted 
by a persistent effort of the will. Men who 
doubt the power of will are men who never 
put it to the test. They plead the power of 
temptation as an excuse for their vicious in- 
dulgences, when they ought to blush for their 
own imbecility. And, alas! how many there 
are who neglect the culture of this power, and 
are driven by the tempest of desire over the 
ocean of life until stranded forever on the 
shores of an unknown world ! 

The development of will acquired in the 
preparation for life is absolutely essential to 
its ultimate success, The forms of opposition 
which close in upon a mind geeeking to rise 
into the higher planes of life are numerous 
and formidable; and just in proportion as 9 
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man has strength of will to force his way 
through them, he will be likely to succeed. 
No combination of circumstances ever mold- 
ed a mind of power. Good desires, talents, 
and erudition do not make the efficient man. 
A young man may have the genius of a 
Thomas Chatterton, and if he do not pos- 
sess a force of will adequate to give purpose 
to his life and unbending determination to 
his actions, he must and will be a failure. 
What has characterized those men of the 
past who have made themselves living powers 
in the world, felt and acknowledged by all 
men? What characterizes the men of to-day 
who have gathered up the reins of influence, 
and are shaping the future of nations? Is it 
a gigantic will? To be sure, they have 
powerful intellects, but those intellects have 
been subjected and controlled by arigid and 
inflexible will. They are men who marked 
out their course, and, brooking no opposition, 
succumbing to no defeat, have pressed for- 
ward with that unflinching resolution which 
seldom stops short of success. Our men of 
enterprise who are enlarging the great indus- 
trial branches of our land are not men who 
devise the most feasible plans, but men who 
execute their plans with untiring energy. 
Some people have the idea that self-made 
men are men whose talents did not allow 
them toremain unknown. Thisisa mistake. 





It is not by virtue of their superior endow- 
ments alone that these men start up from 
obscurity, and rise, in spite of physical sur- 
roundings, to positions of eminence and 
honor. The hardships through which they 
pass develop the iron will, and by its exercise 
their minds acquire those sterling qualities, 
decision, firmness, and perseverance. They 
become masters of their own minds, and men 
bow instinctively to the power that dwells 
within them. Instead of always waiting for 
opportunities to find them, they seek out 
their own opportunities, and improve them, 
and thus succeed where weak, vacillating 
men fail. 

If we could see how closely the exercise of 
this power is related to the great issues of 
life, we should better understand the vital 
importance that attaches to its proper cul- 
ture. Its power has never been justly esti- 
mated nor fully appreciated. The will is a 
reservoir of latent force whose depth the 
plummet of human experience has never 
sounded, As the will of God, manifest in 
inflexible laws, constrains everything in the 
physical universe into absolute conformity 


to itself, so the will of man, in its highest 
state of development, will enable him to 
bend the minds of those around him into 
sympathy with lis purposes, and, to a won- 
derful extent, determine the succession of 
human events.* J. F, BARKER. 


—*_~0e—__—__ 


COUNT WALDECK, THE CENTENARIAN OF PARIS. 


INCE the publication of Mr. Thom's 
book—which the reader may remember 

was an effort to disprove the accounts, so 
generally accepted, of the longevity of such 
men as Henry Jenkins, Old Parr, and others 
of less eminent age, and also to set up a claim 
to the effect that the instance of a centenarian 
was so rare, that one would be justified in 
rejecting an assertion of that nature, almost 
irrespective of the source from which it 
might proceed—there have been a host of 
names published throughout the land of men 
and women professing to be one hundred years 
old, and over. In fine, every community of 
jong settlement and considerable population, 
seems to boast of itscentenarian. New York 
city has upward of a duzen of citizens whose 





span of life las been thus lengthened beyond 
the standard of the royal Psalmist. Jersey 
Methodism has lately gone wild over the 
hundredth anniversary of one of her minis- 
ters, Father Boehm, as he is called, whose 





* By “ will’? our author probably means the organ of 
Firmness, which, when large and active, gives the qual- 
ity of persistence or decision to the character. Yet, true 
Sorce of character is made up of other elements in ad- 
dition to Firmness ; Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Self-Esteem being among them. In fine, force of char- 
acter is due to the combination of all the stronger ele- 
ments in the man. An organization which is well en- 
dowed in intellect and the higher sentiments, and well 
sustained by the organs above mentioned, will not fail 
to make itself known and respected in time. In our 
next number will be an article on the Nature of Will, 
from the pen of an eminent English phrenologist and 
author.—Ep. 
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vigor is still sufficient to enable him to per- 
form many of the functions of his ministry. 
Not long since, the world was apprised of 
the death of a super-venerable Parisian, at 
the great age of one hundred and nine. We 
give a portrait of him, which was published 
in the London Illustrated News. The features 





tions which required out-of-door life and 
effort. He was known for no small degree of 
force and positiveness; evidently regarded 
his opinions of high value, and relished but 
little opposition and criticism. He had a 
hearty earnestness, which rendered him quite 
acceptable to those who knew him well. 
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PORTRAIT OF COUNT WALDECK. 


and organization indicate that Count Wal- 
deck possessed a strongly-knit frame, a good 
degree of the motive temperament and su- 
perior vital force. He was, by nature, in- 
clined to active pursuits ; his strong percep- 
tive intellect gave him the disposition to 
travel, and to engage in scientific investiga- 





Jean Frederich Waldeck was descended 
from an old Prague family, and was born on 
the 16th of March, 1766. In 1785 he went 
to the Cape with Levaillant, and made 
explorations in Southern Africa. Returning 


to Paris in 1788, he studied painting under 


the eminent masters David and Prudhon. His 
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adventurous spirit led him to join the Italian 
Expedition as a volunteer in 1794, and he 
was present at the siege of Toulon, afterward 
following the army of Napoleon to Egypt as 
a civilian. Resolving not to be included in 
the capitulation which attended the reverses 
sustained by the French arms there, he 
started from Assouan with four companions, 
and crossed the Desert of Dongola. Fatigue 
and sickness carried off his four companions, 
but after four months of great privation and 
danger he reached the Portuguese settle- 
ments. In 1819 he was with Lord Cochrane 
in Chili. He afterward made archeological 
explorations in Guatemala, then settled in 
London, and in 1822 lithographed Captain 
del Rio’s sketches of the ruins of Palenque 





and Chiapa. Suspecting, however, the accu- 
racy of these drawings, he went as engineer 
to the silver mines of Italpuxahua, but soon 
threw up the appointment and visited South 
American ruins and antiquities. He was at 
first encouraged by the Goverment, and spent 
three years in studying the ruins, fauna, and 
flora of Palenque, but was deprived by Gen. 
Santa Anna of the greater part of his drawings 
and manuscripts. Returning to France, he 


sold the remainder of his Palenque drawings 
to the 'Government, and their publication was 
commenced in 1863, he himself lithographing 
them. In the Salon of 1869 he exhibited two 
archeological pictures, entitling them “ Loisir 
du Centenaire” (Tlie leisure of a Centena- 
rian). He died on the 29th of May last. 


—_—+0e—___ 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CRIMINALS. 


CCORDING to Dr Despine, as quoted 

in a recent impression of the Dundee 
Advertiser, “ Most criminals are morally irre- 
sponsible, no matter how great the crime 
they commit against society.” I differ from 
Dr Despine’s conclusions, and believe that 
criminals are responsible for their crimes, un- 
less those criminals are moral and intellectual 
idiots, which is not common. There are de- 
grees of responsibility, and these depend 
upon the amount and balance of the mental 
and moral faculties with which individuals 
are endowed, and also upon the quality of 
their orginizations. Some are below the av- 
erage scale in quality and quantity, while 
others are far above the average in moral de- 
velopment. Barbarians have enough intel- 
lectual and moral. power to be very exacting 
of each other, and they are very severe in 
their punishments when they think offenders 
have not fulfilled their respective duties faith- 
fully. No man, unless he be an idiot, can 
grow up in a civilized and Christainized com- 
munity without having his “moral sense” 
awakened sufficiently to distinguish between 
right and wrong, according to his accepta- 
tion of moral ethics, and in a normal state of 
his mind he is able to obey the laws of the 
land. Men who have gross organizations can 





* From the Dundee Advertiser of June 1st, 1872. 





so live that they will lower the tone of their 
minds, stunt the action of their “moral 
sense,” and stupefy their moral feelings so as 
to appear to be without a “moral sense.” 
But many criminals assume the apperance of 
indifference in order to manifest a plucky, 
bravado spirit. Some desperadoes fully un- 
derstand that they run great risks leading 
the life they do; but they sagaciously calcu- 
late that success in their wicked ways will 
bring great luck, while failure will bring 
misfortune and disappointment, and they are 
willing to take the consequences of their risks, 
whatever they may be. I will not deny that 
they are more conscious of the legal than of 
the moral consequences ; but one who has any 
idea of the legal consequences of an act has 
some idea of moral obligation. Let an out- 
rage be commited on one of those men who 
are said to have “no moral sense,” and he 
will quickly show that he has “moral sense” 
enough to resent the outrage, paticularly 
if his, property has been appropriated in 
any way. Having had very great experi- 
ence through visiting some of the most noted 
criminals while in prison, and having exam- 
ined them phrenologically and physiologi- 
cally, in order to satisfy my own mind why 
they have committed such flagrant crimes, I 
have deliberately formed this conclusion, that 
the majority of men who are criminals are 
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defective in the balance of their mental pow- 
ers, in sympathy or humane feeling, in the 
consciousness of a God as their Creator, and 
have no fixed ideas of a future existence; 
some are defective in their ideas of right 
and wrong—hence, in a fit of desperation, 
under the influence of stimulants, such men 
commit deeds of violence, and are quite reck- 
less of results or consequences. Some are 
deficient in all the above points; others in 
only one; and the majority have counterbal- 
ancing or redeeming qualities which would 
enable them to lead a moral life if their sur- 
roundings were favorable. 

Though the animal passions and propensi- 
ties may greatly predominate, and the “ moral 
sense” be feebly developed, yet it is not en- 
tirely destitute. I grant man may stunt its 
growth, harden the tender feelings of his soul, 
weaken the sense of right and wrong, live only 
in the gratification of passion, without the 
least regard for the future or the well-being of 
thecommunity. There are men whose animal 
and physical natures are very strongly devel- 
oped, while the moral powers are weak, owing 
to hereditary influences. Such men may have 
but little moral culture, and all their associa- 
tions in life may only be calculated to impair 
the limited degree of moral power they have 
naturally. Let such men be convicted of crime 
and sentenced to an ignominious death, they 
brace themselves up to repress every mani- 
festation of moral feeling, and to the last will 
not confess the turpitude of their crimes, even 
if they inwardly feel it. They have a false 
code of honor, and one of its tenets is “to 
die game.” We should not be surprised at 
this when we reflect that perhaps these men 
have been undergoing a hardening process in 
the school of vice for many years, and that 
each one has been attempting to outdo his 
fellows in manifesting indifference to all ten- 
der emotions; in fact, this is a part of their 
training, and the boldest and most fearless are 
considered the best in their circle. To such, 
the highest source of enjoyment is the grat- 
ification of the appetites and passions. Again, 
many of these criminals take the law into 
their own hands, and punish a real or imag- 
inary wrong by the infliction of great cruel- 
ty, and even murder. Generally they are not 
4 dull, but a morbidly sensitive class of peo- 
ple; and they dwell continually in the mistak- 





en idea that society has done them some egre- 
gious wrong, and if they can, in their way, 
retaliate by striking a deadly blow at society, 
they will have discharged their duty. Yet 
even the most abandoned criminal is some- 
times touched by an appeal made to his 
moral sense or higher nature, and leaves off 
his evil practices, which he would not do, un- 
less he had some moral sense to be affected. 
If we admit that we have among us a class 
of men lower than the savage and barbarian, 
not accountable for their wicked deeds, we 
admit a condition that is exceedingly dan- 
gerous to society, and once let that idea be- 
come prevalent, crime would increase. A 
thorough discussion of this subject would in- 
volve a consideration of the laws of heredit- 
ary descent, the influences of habits, associa- 
tions, training, etc. 

But I have found that confirmed criminals 
have perverted the normal action of the moral 
faculties by indulgence in lustful habits, or 
they have poisoned their healthful blood by 
alcohol and tobacco, or they have never tried 
to control their selfish propensities, or cir- 
cumstances have been such that they have 
grown up from childhood in vice without 
having had helping hands to guide them into 
the ways of a better life. Whatever may have 
been the primary causes of a tendency to do 
evil, it is a fact that the most abandoned crim- 
inals have lived the most intemperate and im 
moral lives. Had they never tasted a drop of 
alcohol, their mental powers would not have 
become morbidly active, and although they 
may have had an imperfect organization, and, 
consequently, an imperfect mental condition, 
yet they need not have led immoral lives. If 
it can be proved that a man has no “ moral 
sense,” he should at once be confined in some 
institution for his own comfort and for the 
safety of society. If it can be proved that a 
man once had “ moral sense,” and has lived so 
as to destroy it, then he should be recognized 
as being unfit to be at large in society, and 
should be confined in an institution. It is 
as natural to be born with “moral sense,” as 
to be born with an appetite, an intellectual 
nature, and social faculties; and every indi- 
vidual who is not an idiot by birth, has enough 
of the moral faculties to know right from 
wrong, and hence is more or less responsible 
for his actions. L. N. FOWLER. 
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HOW TO DRAW THE FACE. 
CHAPTER IIL.—Continvzp. 
FOREHEAD, TEMPLES, CHEEKS, CHIN. 


may be called the upper story, or top fore- 
head, visible in cases of baldness, as in Shak- 
speare and many others, The general out- 
line of the forehead is nearly a semi-circle 
when viewed in front; on the side view it 
approaches a quarter circle (figs. 45, 46), the 
temples forming that part designated by the 
dotted lines in the vicinity of the ears. 

The cheeks occupy the space from the 
temples downward to the horizontal line of 
the mouth (or may divide possession of the 


HE forehead, cheeks, chin, and temples 
seem, as it were, but the interstices, or 
filling in between and around the other fea- 
tures; but inasmuch as they are really indi- 
vidual as well as component parts of the 
face, and have not only an important, but an 
essential influence in its make-up, it will 
be well to notice them in this connection, to 
complete our survey of the face abstractly. 


Fig. 46. 


lower jaw ‘with the chin), and laterally form 
the wings and side of the nose and corners 
of the mouth to the ears. They cover the 
cheek-bones, or zygomatic projections, and 
the hollows between them and the jaws, or 
maxillary bones, particularly the superior 
maxillary (see the skull). They are com- 


— 
(LOS 


or 


Fig. 45. 

The forehead, as its name implies, is the 
smooth expanse above the eyes, in front—the 
firmament, as it were, of the head—compris- 
ing that portion extending laterally from a 
vertical line drawn from the top of each ear 
to the crown of the head, and from that point 
forward and downward to the eyebrows and 
root of the nose. This, of course, includes the 
temples and the front top-head. The former 
being those portions upward and forward of C 
the ears,extending laterally to the outer angles 
of the eyes, covering the anterior portion of 
what are called the “ parietal” bones, The | posed of thick and flexible muscles, which 
latter is properly a part of the forehead, but | are almost in’ constant state of activity, in 
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Fig. 47. 
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the action of speaking, eating, laughing, etc. 
Their general form is an oblong oval or 


io 


Fig. 48. 


spheroid, slightly inclined from the perpen- 
dicular (see figs. 47, 48). 

The chin, of course, occupies the remain- 
der of the lower face, with the exception of 
the upper and lower lips, which belong to 


Fig. 49. 


the mouth. It is the lower termination of 
the face—the “ Land’s End ” of the physiog- 
nomy. It covers the anterior portion of the 
lower jaw, and may claim, perhaps, a portion 
of its entire length, particularly the outside 
ridge, called sometimes “the chops.” It 
forms the lower section of an oval or circle, 
according to type, sometimes indented or 
dimpled at the point by the adhesion of the 


Fig. 50. 
muscles to the bone at the frontal suture of 
the jaw (figs. 49, 50). 
In this connection, also, we would state 





that the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears are also 
generally defined or bounded by simple geo- 
metric forms, indicative of their general 
shape and area, which are useful, at first, in 
getting their position and more special def- 
inition. 

The eye may be expressed as a circle, or 
an ellipse, either lateral or upright in posi- 
tion, according to type—for a standard the 


O, 


Fig. 51. 


circle is used—comprising all that comes 
within the area of that organ, from the pro- 
jection of the brows to the cheek, and from 
the root of the nose to the temples (fig. 51). 


Fig. 52. 


The nose is well expressed by a long tri- 
angle, the apex pointing directly upward to 
the root, somewhat more accuminated in the 
front than in the side view (figs. 51 and 52) 

The mouth is a circle, or an ellipse, the 
same in shape and size as the form for the 
eyes—in the side face a half—and placed in 
the same or similar positions, according to 
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type or condition, but for a standard we will 
take the circle (figs. 51 and 52). 


The ear—a long, vertical, or slightly in- 
clined ellipse, in the front view, in the side 
view an oval, modified according to angle 
in the oblique views (figs. 51 and 52). 

Putting these standards together, with the 
forehead, cheek, chin, etc., we have the dia- 
gram as shown in figs, 51 and 52. 


Fig. 54. 


Marking in the specific form of each fea- 
ture in its proper portion the result shown 
in figs. 53, 54, and the boundary lines being 
overpowered or erased, we have the repre- 
sentation of the head free and complete (figs. 
55, 56). 

The planes of the face, which are generally 
those portions between the boundaries of the 
features as we have marked them, have more 
specific reference to the forms defined by the 
lines of the surface, or surfaces themselves, 
according their angle of inclination from 





the level, and the indentations or markings 
which bound them, which separate the face, 
as it were, into districts, irrespective of the 
forms or boundaries of the features individu- 
ally, as given in the foregoing. These are, 
however, so largely governed by light and 
shade, which we can not consider here, that 
we will entertain the subject only briefly. 
The planes of the front face may be some- 
what suggested by the diagram (fig. 57). 
In the side face thus (fig. 58), and they are 
caused, as is evident, mostly by the confor- 
mation of the skull in its ridges, projections, 


Fig. 55. 


etc., which, ‘of course, the muscles over it 
somewhat modify, as can be readily seen, we 
think, by examination and comparison of 
the skull at the head of this subject. 

There is another point which may be 


Fig. 56. 


slightly alluded to here, as a matter of inter- 
est and profit, and that is, the duality or 
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double nature of the features, and, of course, 
the whole head. Like all matters pertaining 


Fig. 57. 


to the physical structure as a whole or in 
parts, and in all objects, this double nature 
or principle inheres, and that, too, we think, 
invariably as to lateral position, or right and 
left. 

The forehead, though apparently one, has 
two lobes or sides, divided in the center (as 
we see by the skull) by a marked indentation 
or suture, 

Of course, the eyes, ears, temples, and 





cheeks are conspicuously double. The nose, 
apparently single, is yet also divided into 
two equal halves from the root to the tip, 
and gives obviously two nostrils or breath- 
ing apertures. And the mouth, though ob- 
viously two as to lips, is also two as to lat- 
eral division, each lip having its right and 
left properties, or corresponding parts. And 
the chin, also, not merely as in the ordinary 


‘ e 


term of the under or “double chin,” s0 
called, has its parts or lobes. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


OW to govern and instruct young pco- 

ple successfully has ever been a prob- 
lem to educators and economists. Many 
suggestions and experiments have been made 
relative to the nature and development of 
the human mind, but without the results 
aimed at. Some have advocated corporal 
punishment, some expulsion, and others 
“moral suasion” as a means of controlling 
turbulent and wayward pupils. The first 
two methods should be denounced by every 
true instructor; the last, I believe, is gener- 
ally accepted. 

But how few know how to administer 
moral suasion rightly! The first important 
requisite in governing young people is to un- 
derstand them, to be able to read their in- 
dividual dispositions and talents with toler- 
able correctness, Before endeavoring to 
correct, one should understand the object of 





correction. No teacher can govern success- 
fully so long as he is almost entirely ignorant 
of the natural capacities and traits of his 
pupils, 

Every pupil is different from every other, 
and requires a different system of training. 
But how often does the teacher adopt a code 
of strict rules for governing the whole school, 
the result of which is a complete failure, 
which impresses him with the idea that chil- 
dren are naturally depraved or incorrigible ? 

Phrenology and its collateral sciences en- 
able the teacher to understand the real char- 
acters and capacities of his pupils, to observe 
the strong and weak points, and to control 
and regulate them. These sciences not only 
point out the remedy, but instruct him where 
and how to apply it. They teach him that 
there is in every pupil a chord of love and 
harmony, which, if touched, will vibrate the 
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desired response. No teacher need resort to 
compulsion in any form if he understand 
what this chord is, and how to excite it 
favorably. 

Remember that “ forced compliance is the 
worst form of rebellion.” The true method 
of governing is by inadvertently exciting, by 
remark or action, the desired faculties, there- 
by making obedience voluntary. But me- 
thinks I hear some cynical snarler exclaim, 
“What! govern a school without compul- 
sion and a code of strict rules! Id like to 
know how that can be done.” In answer to 
which I would say that the largest Normal 
school in the world is conducted by one man, 
and without a single rule or regulation ex- 
cept such as the students adopt for their own 
special convenience or benefit, and that there 
is more harmony and industry in that insti- 
tution than any other in the country is scarce- 
ly to be questioned by those who have inves- 
tigated the subject. 

Phrenology aids in teaching how to develop 
youth, both mentally and physically, so that 
the best possible results may be attained. It 
teaches what faculties should be restrained 
and what should be cultivated; it teaches 
what each pupil is fitted for, and how to 
make the most of what capacity he has. 





Many persons possess great power in some 
certain direction, but are not conscious of it, 
and thereby pass down to the grave without 
attracting any special attention ; whereas, had 
they been conversant with themselves, they 
might have conferred great benefit on hu- 
miuity, and perhaps immortalized them- 
selves. 

Many a boy or girl has received a severe 
flogging on account, simply, of the ignorance 
of his instructor. Teacher, did you ever 
think that the punishment you inflict upon 
your pupils may be an expression of your 
own ignorance and weakness? If you do not 
thoroughly understand, or wish to become 
practically acquainted with the object and 
manner of teaching, you had better quit the 
business, and not hazard so precious a jewel 
as a human soul. What would you think of 
@ man endeavoring to repair a watch if he 
were almost totally ignorant of its parts? 
No sane watch-owner would patronize him 
if he were conscious of his ignorance in that 
regard. Much more should we avoid trust- 


ing our children to those unacquainted with 
the nature and organization of the human 
beings they pretend to instruct. 
Teachers, let us wake up to a conscious- 
ness of the responsibility resting upon us. 
T. J. WYSCARVER. 
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THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


UST after closing the department as- 
signed to National affairs in this number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL, came the news of the 
sudden death, by paralysis, of ex-President 
Johnson, on Saturday, the 31st of July last. 
We are informed that he left Greenville, 
East Tennessee, where his home had been 
made in quite early life, to go to the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs W. C. Brown, in Carter 
County. Arriving at Carter’s Dépét by 
railway, he took a hack and rode to his 
daughter’s, a distance of about six miles. 
He appeared to be in as good health as usual 
on arriving at his destination, and shortly 
afterward sat down to dinner, partaking free- 
ly of the food provided. He had retired from 
the table, and was conversing with a grand- 
daughter, when the attack of paralysis ex- 
hibited itself. According to the report 





from which we derive our information, “ Af- 
ter being taken to bed, when the family 
spoke of sending for a physician, he forbade 
it, saying that he would soon recover. On 
this account the summoning of medical aid 
was deferred twenty-four hours, when Dr. 
Jobe was called from Elizabethtown, two 
miles distant. He instantly began heroic 
treatment, aided by Dr. Cameron, and seemed 
at one time the next day to be succeeding. 
The patient conversed imperfectly in regard 
to domestic matters, and did not seem con- 
scious of approaching dissolution, but his 
case was beyond the skill of physicians, and 
at seven o'clock Thursday night he became 
unconscious.” 

This occurrence has awakened public at- 
tention, not only because Mr. Johnson was the 
only surviving ex-President, but also begnuse 
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of his recent election to the Senate of the 
United States after a violent discussion in 
the Tennessee Legislature. 

Mr. Johnson possessed in no small degree 
the conditions of health and endurance; 
being capable of resisting disease, and going 
through bodily trials that would exhaust and 
break down most men not as old as he. His 
brain was specially heavy in the base, as is 
seen in the portrait; the organs related to 
energy, executiveness, courage, and the appe- 
tite being strongly developed. Hehad, how- 
ever, a high degree of self-reliance, independ- 
ence, and steadiness of will (qualities which 
appear more conspicuously in the profile 
view). He viewed things in a democratic 
spirit, but adhered none the less tenaciously 
to his personal convictions, , 

He was no cion of the schools, but edu- 
cated amid the severe experiences of a strug- 
gle for existence, finding instruction in the 
shop and at the bench as best he could. 
Hence his mental development did nof pos- 
sess a regular, symmetrical tone, but was in- 
congruous; at one time disappointing or 
chagrining the friend or follower who ex- 
pected great things from his elevation in the 
walks of statesmanship, and at another as- 
tonishing him by the originality, boldness, 
sagacity, and comprehensiveness of his judg- 
ment. “In moments,” as a contemporary 
has well said, “ when we expected him to be 
strong, he disappointed us with the disclos- 
ure of some shameful weakness; at other 
times, when we were bowed down with a 
painful consciousness of his unfitness, he 
surprised us with his steadiness and self-com- 
mand, and a revelation of reserved and un- 
suspected strength. With tremendous re- 
sources of stubbornness and pluck, with un- 
wavering fidelity to his convictions, and 
untiring persistency in their advocacy, with 
endurance that knew no fatigue and obsti- 
nacy that never recognized defeat or enter- 
tained terms of compromise, he was chiefly 
great in the heat of political combat, and 


’ great beyond measure when physical cour- 


age was called into action and the odds were 
against him. With none of the chances in 
his favor, and always heavily handicapped 
by his lack of training and his infirmities 
of temper, he made his way steadily to the 
front, reaching and holding through a boist- 





erous period, and against the stormiest op- 
position that ever beset a President, the first 
place in the land.” 

In another place the same writer fairly es- 
timates him by saying: 

“The strength of Mr. Johnson’s character 
was in his obstinacy. Education would have 
softened his harshness, and culture would 
have refined the coarseness of his nature, but 
they would have taken away also the self- 
assertion, the obstinacy, and the rugged self- 
reliance which made the man heroic. He 
had never learned enough to come into the 
condition of questioning his own processes 
or doubting his own conclusions. He be- 
lieved in himself thoroughly, and when men 
differed from him he put them down at once 
as either ignorant or dishonest.” 

Most of the weakness in him arose from his 
tendencies of appetite, and which, we have 
no doubt, he deplored more than anybody 
else. We may say, too, on the warrant of the 
circumstances of his sudden death, that it 
was in great part owing to the over-indulgence 
of the gustatory sense at «time when ex- 
hausted or wearied nature demanded repose, 
and not the nervous exertion consequent toa 
“hearty meal.” For a man bordering on 
seventy years of age to travel a long distance 
by rail and hack, and immediately after ar- 
riving at his destination to sit down at the 
table and partake freely of the cheer provid- 
ed, whatever it was, does not seem indicative 
of sound discretion. For our own part, we 
should not advise such a course for the ob- 
servance of any one of our elderly friends, 
however firm his apparent health. 

Andrew Johnson was born in Raleigh, 
N. C., December 29th 1808. His father, 
Jacob Johnson, was city constable, sexton, 
and porter of the State bank. At the age of 
four he lost his father, who died from injuries 
he received while attempting to rescue a man 
from drowning. Being in needy circum- 
stances, his mother was unable to provide for 
his education, and, accordingly, at the age of 
ten he was apprenticed to a Raleigh tailor, 
in whose employment he remained seven 
years. Leaving Raleigh in the latter part of 
1824, the young tailor settled at Laurens 
Court House, in South Carolina, where he 
worked at his trade two years, when, it is 
said, being disappointed in a love affair, he 
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moved to Greenville, East Tennessee, where 
he settled, in company with his mother and 
step-father. Here he married an excellent 
and well-educated woman, who. stimulated 
his thirst for knowledge, teaching him to 
read and write. Impulsive and good-natured, 
young Johnson became popular among his fel- 
low-citizens, and in 1828 was elected Alder- 
man, defeating a candidate of aristocratic pre- 
tentions. He held this office three years, when 
he was elected Mayor, and retained that posi- 
tion for the same period. In 1835 Mr. John- 
son was elected to the lower house of the 





Johnson entered the arena of national poli- 
tics, and was nominated for Congress, and 
elected by a majority of 543 over his Whig 
opponent. He retained his seat by successive 
re-election ten years, during which time he 
supported the leading measures of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, such as the annexation of 
Texas, the tariff of 1846, and the war meas- 
ures of Mr. Polk’s administration. He re- 
garded the claims of slavery with indiffer- 
ence, but, nevertheless, acquiesced in the 
measures of his party to foster it. At all 
times he avowed himself one of the people, 











PROFILE VIEW OF THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


State Legislature, where he made his mark 
by opposing a scheme of internal improve- 
ment which he considered would entail upon 
the State a large debt. Rendered unpopular 
by this act, Mr. Johnson was defeated at the 
next election, in 1837. He re-entered the 
political field again in 1839, when his fore- 
bodings regarding the improvement scheme 
having proved correct, he was re-elected by 
a large majority. In 1840 he supported Van 
Buren for President, and took an active part 
in the campaign. The year following, the 
Democrats recognized his services by elect- 
ing him to the State Senate for the Greene 
and Hawkins County District. In 1843 Mr. 





and neither sought nor received the favor of 
the aristocratic element of the slave power. 

In 1853 Mr. Johnson was nominated for 
Governor of Tennessee, and was elected after 
a sharp contest, he owing his election to per- 
sonal popularity and the support of the la- 
boring class. Renominated in 1855, he en- 
tered the field against the Whigs and Know 
Nothings. The campaign was attended with 
almost unprecedented excitement, but Mr. 
Johnson’s usual good fortune attended him, 
and gave him the election. 

In 1857 Mr. Johnson was elected to the 
United States Senate for the six years ended 
March 8, 1863. During the early part of his 
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Senatorial career he was mainly in accord 
with his party, but earnestly supported the 
Homestead bill, to which the Southern Dem- 
ocrats were opposed. The war aroused the 
energies of Mr. Johnson. Like most patri- 
otic Democrats, he had favored compromise 
measures at first, but when Mr. Lincoln was 
elected he placed himself firmly on the side 
of the Union, unhesitatingly denouncing Se- 
cession, and treating the interests of slavery 





to the Southern side, it became necessary for 
the President to establish a provisional gov- 
ernment. Mr. Lincoln accordingly appointed 
Senator Johnson Governor, and gave him the 
rank of Brigadier-General in the volunteers. 
Repairing to Nashville, Gov. Johnson entered 
upon his duties, and until March, 1864, he 
ruled the State with an iron hand. During 
that time he repressed sedition, protected 
fugitive slaves, and levied contributions for 
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PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 


as subordinate to those of Union, in spite 
of the reproaches of “ constituents” and old 
political associates. ; 

In no part of his career did Mr, Johnson 
render more service to his country than in 
the early parliamentary history of the late 
war. His example stimulated the patriotism 
of the people everywhere. In his own State, 
however, Secession was dominant for the 
time being, and on his return there he was 
for a time in daily peril of his life. 

Before Senator Johnson’s term had expired 
the victories of Fort Henry and Fort Donel- 
son had loosened the Confederate hold upon 
Tennessee, and as Goy. Harris had gone over 





EX-PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


impoverished Unionists. When Nashville 
was besieged, and it was proposed to aban- 
don the place, he replied, with characteristic 
firmness, “I am no military man, but any 
one who talks of surrendering I will shoot.” 
The Republican Convention, which renom- 
inated President Lincoln in June, 1864, 
named Andrew Johnson as its candidate for 
Vice-President. The ticket was successful, 
and Vice-President Johnson took the oath of 
office on the 4th of March, 1864, making on 
the occasion an incoherent and bombastic 
speech. President Lincoln, however, in his 
good-natured way, said that Andrew John- 
son was too much of a man to be repudiated 
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for a single fault. On the 14th of April the 
lamented Lincoln was assassinated, and An- 
drew Johnson became President of the Unit- 
ed States. He at once said that he intended 
to do his utmost toward making treason odi- 
ous. In May he appointed a commission to 
try the persons engaged in the conspiracy to 
assassinate President Lincoln, offering at the 
same time a reward of $100,000 for the arrest 
of ex-President Davis as an abettor in the 
crime. He appeared to be in accord with 
the angry spirit of the time, and was regard- 
ed by victor as well as vanquished a man of 
ruthless severity. Turning his attention, 
however, to the task of reconstructing the 
Union, he acted on the assumption that he 
was empowered to establish provisional gov- 
ernments, with the view to enabling the 
Southern States to resume promptly their 
former position in the Union. Holding as a 
cardinal principal that these States could not 
secede, he was intent on allowing them all 
the independence they had formerly enjoyed. 
Accordingly, when Congress assembled in 
December, 1865, he sent a message announc- 


ing that eight of the Southern States had 


been thoroughly reconstructed. Dissatisfied 
with this course, the Republican majority 
repudiated the President’s acts, and proceed- 
ed to reorganize the South after its own fash- 
ion. Congress passed bill after bill designed 
to cripple his power and assert its authority 
in the subjugated States. The President an- 
swered by vetoing each hostile measure, 
making his message the occasion of an elab- 
orate defense of his policy. Before the close 
of his term he had vetoed no less than nine- 
teen bills, severul of them being of great im- 
portance, 

In the House of Representatives, on the 7th 
ef January, 1867, a resolution was passed 
directing the Judiciary Committee to inquire 
if there was not cause for the impeachment 
of the President. The matter remained in 
abeyance until Nov. 25th, 1867, when the 
House, by a vote of 108 to 57, refused to 
adopt a resolution impeaching him. The 
detiant removal of Secretary Stanton, in Jan- 
uary, 1868, however, was more than the Re- 
publicans could endure, and on the 24th of 
February the House, by a vote of 128 to 47, 
resolved to impeach Andrew Johnson of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, 





In accordance with this resolution, Thad- 
deus Stevens and John A. Bingham appeared 
(February 25th), by order of the House, at 
the bar of the Senate, and formally impeached 
the President. The charges compfised the 
removal of Secretary Stanton, the public ex- 
pressions of the President’s contempt of Con- 
gress, and his declaration that it was not a 
constitutional assemblage. The Senate or- 
ganized as a High Court of Impeachment, 
March 5th, with Chief-Justice Chase as its 
presiding officer. The President declined to 
appear in person, and was represented by 
counsel. In reply to the articles of impeach- 
ment he plead that he was only carrying out 
the purpose of President Lincoln, and that 
Secretary Stanton had impliedly confirmed 
the legality of his construction of the Tenure 
of Office Act. The trial lasted until May 
11th, when the Chief-Justice proposed to put 
the question of guilty or not guilty to the 
Senate. On the 16th of that month the vote 
was taken, and he was acquitted on the elev- 
enth article by a vote of thirty-five (guilty) 
to nineteen (not guilty), one vote more being 
required to convict. On May 26th the Senate 
voted on the second and third articles, with 
a similar result. © 

During the remainder of his term Presi- 
dent Johnson continued hostile to Congress, 
but was less* aggressive. He crowned his 
defiant course, however, by proclaiming at 
Christmas, 1868, a general amnesty to all 
who were engaged in the late Rebellion. 

Returning to Tennessee, the ex-President 
re-entered State politics with his former 
vigor, and was a candidate for the United 
States Senate in October, 1870, but was de- 
feated by a vote of fifty-five to fifty-one. In 
1872 he was an independent candidate for 


-Congressman-at-Large, without success. Last 


summer, however, he again entered the field 
as a candidate for the U. 8. Senatorship, and 
was elected on the 19th of January last on 
the fifty-fifth ballot. Mr. Johnson occupied 
his seat during the brief extra session of the 
Senate in March last, and spoke on a resolu- 
tion against recognizing the Kellogg Gov- 
ernment, and showed that his old prejudices 
had not been changed in any very important 
particulars. 

Our portraits represent him as he appeared 
eight years or so ago, while exercising the 
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functions of the Chief Executive of the na- 
tion. Since that time his hair has grown 
more gray, perhaps giving more dignity to 
his features. His funeral took place at 
Greenville, on the 2d of August, the different 
departments of the United States Govern- 
ment and of East Tennessee according those 
testimonials of respect which are customary 
on the death of one who has filled the high- 
est national and State offices. 


—_— +04 
LAUGHTER, NORMAL AND PROPER. 


ANY good people seem to consider it 
a sin to laugh. They think life far 
too serious to permit such frivolity. True, 
the impulse may be almost irresistible; but, 
like other bad impulses of our perverse na- 
ture, it must be restrained as much as possi- 
ble. Should they laugh and can not help it, 
Heaven may kindly forgive them, if they en- 
deavor to sin no more. In such persons 
there is a constant effort to gravity of de- 
meanor. Long-faced and lugubrious, they 
go about constantly persecuting an essential 
quality of their nature. 

Others seem to think it beneath their dig- 
nity to laugh. They seek, by assumed gray- 
ity, to prove themselves above the vanities 
and foibles of “common” people. They 
may, perhaps, condescend to a sickly, almost 
imperceptible smile; but it is always accom- 
panied by a far more appreciable apologetic 
nod to their outraged dignity. Poor souls! 

For our own part, we can see no reason 
why we should not laugh. God has not for- 
bidden us to use the faculties which He has 
given us. Laughing is one of man’s distin- 
guishing characteristics. No brute ever 
laughs. Let no man make a brute of himself 
by refusing to use this faculty, and be thank- 
ful for it. 

Of all the faculties of the human mind, 
there is none that lets more sunshine into 
our lives than Mirthfulness. It is one of the 
chief windows through which stream those 
bright beams which disperse the somber 
shadows and gild the passing hours of life. 
The finest intellect, without Mirthfulness, 
were like a richly-furnished parlor with no 
means of admitting the sun’s cheering rays— 
a dark, unfinished, gloomy thing, a fit abode 
only for shadows and specters. 





Laughing is the expression, the language 
of Mirthfulness, We look upon it as a phys- 
ical, mental, and moral necessity. The pow- 
er to laugh well is 2 valuable possession. It 
implies the power to appreciate well. By 
laughing we do not mean that senseless, 
idiotic giggle so characteristic of a low order 
of mirth and of a low order of general intel- 
ligence. But genuine, soul-stirring laughter, 
that which sparkles in the eye, trembles in 
the fingers, and, vibrating on every nerve, 
suffuses the whole body. Genuine laughter is 
spontaneous and irresistible. As well at- 
tempt to dam up the waters of Niagara, or 
hold back an eruption of Vesuvius, as to re- 
press a genuine laugh. 

«Laughing is a good exponent of condition 
and character, We never saw a good laugh- 
er and a bad man in the same person. True 
mirth requires and promotes good morals. 
And who shall estimate its physical effects? 
We may laugh away many of the ills that 
afflict us. A good laugh at our own aches 
or infirmities is worth all the “ panaceas” 
and “elixirs” that were ever compounded. 
It calls into action the various faculties of 
our complex nature, and break that lethargy 
which is a fruitful cause of melancholy, dis- 
ease, and death. 

There are many varieties of wit which may 
provoke laughter. Some people are more 
readily affected by one shade, others by an- 
other. The writer must confess to a strong 
prejudice for vailed wit. A witticism should 
not impudently stare everybody in the face. 
This is a mark of vulgarity of which the fin- 
est wit is never guilty. It js true that a wit- 
ticism half concealed may fail to raise a laugh 
as readily as the broader, coarser kind, but 
there is no fear that it will not be seen and 
appreciated by those who are able to appre- 
ciate the finer shades of humor. Wit, not 
woman, is improved by vailing. 

E. T. BUSH. 


— +~9¢9——_—_—_. 


Tue AnnvuaL Crass.—Those who feel an 
interest in the course of instruction given by 
Tuer AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 
will bear in mind that it will open on the 
first day of October next. Circulars fully 
explaining the subject will be sent by mail 
from this office. 
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FROWNING FACES. 


OBODY wants a frowning face, but 

how many there are! So many, in 
fine, that the world of adult humanity seems 
to be composed in the larger measure of 
them. It is sad to observe the tendency of 
men and women to assume some type of the 
frowning face. In man this tendency begins 
to take positive shape at about the age of 
thirty-five, in woman about the time of 
thirty. We have seen with pain the shadow 
creep upon a face which had once been lit 
up with buoyant cheerfulness, and of which 
we had entertained most sanguine expecta- 
tions with regard to the permanence of its 
sunny, winning tone. 

Many will take the position that the cor- 
rugated brow and down-drawn eyelid, which 
are the lineamental expression of the chronic 
frown, are the results of earnest thought, 
absorption in busines, and sense of respon- 
sibility. 

We grant the influence of long-continued 
cares, and duties seriously appreciated and 
as faithfully performed, in giving intensity to 
the expression, but not necessarily that fret- 
ful, worried seriousness which is the nature 
of the frown. We have met men and women, 
rarely, to be sure, whose cares and anxieties 
were so severe that we should have given 
them much latitude for complaint and irri- 
tability, yet in their faces there rested a 
mild, quiet, patient cheerfulness which 
charmed on first acquaintance. Verily, we 





have thought, as we looked upon them, it is 
the “mild power” which “subdues;” and 
blessed are they who can preserve their souls 
in patience. 

People are so easily annoyed; mere trifles 
have the effect of real misfortunes upon the 
mental conduct of most we meet. This con- 
dition of the nervous system is due, of 
course, to birth, first, and next, to education 
and association. There are some people who 
are peevish and fretful naturally, and incur- 
ably so. They are the wasps and the mus- 
quitoes of humanity, and more to be pitied 
than reproached and blamed. Censure only 
renders them worse. But the great mass of 
people, although a bias to a fretting, grum- 
bling disposition may ‘have been given to 
many by inheritance, are susceptible to cura- 
tive measures, and may be much improved 
facially and psychologically. The remedy 
must, however, be undertaken in earnest, and 
by the subject on his own account. The 
treatment is an individual process almost 
entirely. 

There must be formed a habit of watch- 
fulness against indulgence in morose and 
gloomy reflections, if one would not acquire 
the unhappy expression we are discussing. 
A writer well says, “ Scowling is a habit that 
steals upon ug unawares. We frown when the 
light is too strong, and when it is too weak. 
We tie our brows into a knot when we are 
thinking, and knit them even more tightly 
when we can not think. * * * Scowling 
is a kind of silent scolding. It shows that 
our souls need sweetening. For pity’s sake, 
let us take a sad-iron, or a glad-iron, or 
smoothing tool of some sort, and straighteu 
these creases out of our faces before they be- 
come indelibly engraved upon our visage.” 

Early life, as it is the time to form good 
habits, is the time to cultivate the expression 
of the countenance, to give it an upward, 
pleasant, sunny tendency. No one who at- 
tempts such face cultivation can fail to cul- 
tivate the moral nature at the.same time. It 
is impossible to wear the smile of peace, 
kindness, and cordiality, and be revolving 
bitter, uncharitable thoughts at the same 
time. 

The basis of an expression which is hos- 
tile to scowls and frowns, is an earnest, eve! 
active charity. 
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“AN IMMORAL SIDE-SHOW,” INDEED. 


YEAR or so ago, while the office of 

the PHRENOLOGICAL was at 389 Broad- 
way, in fact, on the 25th of May, 1874, the 
New York Tribune published an article in 
its editorial columns with the above title. 
The purpose of the article was evidently to 
throw into contempt a series of colored 
drawings which at that time were on exhibi- 
tion in our window, representing the condi- 
tion and appearance of the human brain and 
stomach at different stages of tipplers’ prog- 
ress. These drawings were prepared from 
diagrams furnished by an eminent surgeon, 
and have the sanction of high medical au- 
thority as to their accuracy. 

Instead of alluding to them in a serious 
vein, and with the spirit of one desirous to 
aid in the noble work of stemming the cur- 
rent of alcoholism, the writer of the article 
abused his opportunity by making them ob- 
jects of ill-conceived pleasantry, stating that 
an inflamed, blistered stomach, whose linings 
exhibited such beautiful and varied coloring, 
was a desirable organ, and to be preferred to 
the healthy stomach, with its cool monotony 
of tint. Perhaps a brief extract will best 
exhibit the quality of the Tribune writer’s 
witticism : 

“The first picture, showing us the stomach 
of an average deacon, is as repulsive to a true 
taste as a Quaker lady’s dress, from which 
every charm of color has been eliminated. It 
is as dull to look at as the side of a barn. It 
is as empty of delight as the best parlor in a 
New England farm-house. It is as proper as 
the propriety of a maiden of seventy-five 
summers on receiving her first offer of mar- 
riage. In fact, there is nothing more to at- 
tract the eye in this deaconish, virginal stom- 
ach than in the Desert of Sahara, or in the 
architecture of the Fifth Avenue. Who 
would not turn with a slight glow of satis- 
faction from such a tasteless, Philistian apart- 
ment to the stomach of the moderate drinker, 
where a little ornament in the way of bril- 
liant spot or clouded stain breaks up the 
monotony of the drab-colored walls?” 

Of course we could not think that the 
deadly work of intemperance could be made 
a subject for ridicule in a prominent news- 
paper by a man in sympathy with the cause 
of social reform; so we credited the matter 
to a friend of alcohol, and thought that if 
his humor drew the attention of any to the 
drawings, their fidelity to nature might pro- 





duce impressions tending to benefit the ob- 
servers. Certainly, the object of the physi- 
cian who originally prepared them was to 
show the results of the continual use of 
ardent spirits in establishing active disease 
in one of the most important organs of the 
human body, and in this way picture the 
dire consequences of the most common per- 
version of the appetite. Such a method of 
instruction, as every one knows, is far more 
powerful than mere exhortation or verbal ex- 
planation. It is object-teaching; and with 
respect to the influence actually wrought by 
these diagrams, we have reason to think it 
very beneficial. But on this point it is un- 
necessary to dwell. 

Of late there has been evolved in connec 
tion with the new edifice which the Tribune 
occupies in part as its office a feature of so 
palpable a character that we are no longer in 
doubt with regard to the spirit which moved 
the writer of the “Immoral Side-Show ;” for 
this feature is a “side-show” having a direct 
bearing on the subject which is illustrated 
by our drawings. It is neither more nor less 
than a liquor saloon, arranged in elaborate 
and elegant style, and quartered in the said 
grand Tribune building, and adjoining the 
public office of the newspaper. Without 
more than alluding to the direct violation of 
the known sentiments of the great man who 
established the newspaper, which is done by 
the toleration of such a plague-spot, we are 
moved to pity for the men into whose souls 
so much of poison has entered that they do 
not appreciate the inconsistency of their 
present relation. We are apprehensive that 
their stomachs have assumed phases analo- 
gous to some of the diagrams in the series 
adverted to, and that their gastric perversion: 
has communicated its morbid influences to 
the brain. Certainly the “immoral side- 
show” which obtains their recognition and: 
encouragement so long as it remains in its- 
present contiguity, must proclaim to all! 
passers-by that the management no longer 
lays claim to the title so much flouted of the 
“leading American newspaper,” for the or- 
gan which would be most prominent and 
efficient in our civilization, must have no 
covenant with that which constitutes the 
greatest obstacle to modern advancement and 
social prosperity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON YOUR BUSINESS. 


T is not uncommon for us to get three or 

four letters in a day which ask for advice 
and information on subjects interesting only 
to the writer, and which might take a man 
of experience and intelligence half a day 
of hard work to answer fully. The worst of 
it is, these careless—we will not say selfish— 
writers forget to inclose a postage stamp, and 
yet they require an answer. We remember 
a short-hand writer, who wrote to ascertain 
if we could aid him in obtaining a situation. 
We happened to know of a vacancy in 
another city, and wrote a letter to see wheth- 
er the young man would answer the purpose. 
Then we gave information to the applicant, 
and, on the whole, we wrote three or four 
letters, paying the postage all around, and 
obtained the situation, and, if we remember 
correctly, we obtained also the young man’s 
thanks. We have a letter now before us 
asking for employment, or if we could give 
information as to where it might be ob- 
tained. If we do not answer the letter, he 
will think we are churlish, and perhaps hold 
a grudge against us for the rest of his natural 
life. We are willing to write letters, and it 
gives us pleasure to render aid and assistance 
to people; but we are certain that men want- 
ing information have no right to ask us to 
spend money in their behalf, or lose their 
friendship and respect. We have written 
hundreds of letters, and paid the postage, 
rather than have a stranger a thousand miles 
away feel that we were selfish and disoblig- 
ing. We sometimes think that we will 
“shut the gate down.” We recollect the 
case of one young man, in a neighboring city, 
who taxed us to the extent of four postages, 
and we finally wrote him that hereafter, 
when he was writing to strangers, they 
would think better of him if. he sent a 
stamp to prepay the answer. He sent the 
stamps we had paid for on his account, and 
an apology, and probably he is converted. 
We should like to convert all this class of 
people by simply saying, if you want infor- 
mation which interests you, and not the one 
you write to, always send postage enough to 
prepay the answer. When we write to a 
stranger for information, we frequently put 
in an extra stamp, which will pay for the pa- 





per and time for writing a short letter, and 
in that way we get answers and secure the 
respect, at least, of those we write to. 

The better way, generally, is for a person 
to send a prepaid envelope properly ad- 
dressed to himself, and then he may be sure, 
at least, of an answer. 


————— $6 ———— 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE announcement given in the July 

number with reference to our aim to 
establish the Phrenological Institute upon a 
basis of permanence, has found a lodgment 
in many sympathizing minds. From some 
we have heard, either inquiring about the 
plan on which the fund necessary to secure 
the building is to be raised, or offering to 
make a substantial contribution as soon as 
the proper depository shall have been desig- 
nated. One very cordial friend of the cause 
has handed in her contribution already, 
without stopping to inquire about probabil- 
ities. Here is an evidence of satisfied confi- 
dence in the integrity of Phrenology, and in 
its ultimate triumph over prejudice and in- 
vidious opposition. Another warm friend 
has given such an earnest testimonial in be- 
half of the Museum project that we think we 
can not do better than to publish it. He 
would erect it‘as a fitting memorial to the 
late publisher of this magazine, and says: 

“Time, in its passing, regardless of our 
wishes, prospects, or projects, whether com- 
pleted or in process of completion, wheeled 
away one of our dearest friends; and without 
any notice, without time to realize that he is 
ill, he is gone—dead. Died, as we know, in 
the sublimest trust, in the midst of doing 
good, in all the resolution of which he was 
capable in the prosecution of his loved sci- 
ence. He is gone from thousands of friends, 
and from a glorious work for the advance- 
ment of mankind. Dear reader, did you 
know him personally? Had you been as 
pleasantly indebted to him for his advice, 
care, and ‘desire for your advancement as was 
the writer, then words must sink into insig- 
nificance as expressive of our feelings. 

“Did you owe as much to him (and thou- 
sands do) for the successful, practical result 
of his years of teaching as I do, you would 
seek in some way to make common cause 
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with the thousands of his pupils and friends 
to establish phrenological science upon the 
basis of a permanent home, and found a place 
like the different museums of curiosities, an- 
tiquities, etc., for this, his and our Phrenology. 
Can not there be found in our country those 
who are glad to do something toward the 
completion of this project, to bring his incep- 
tion into reality, and establish a place where 
all will be pleased to visit, and that each one 
visiting will have the satisfaction of having 
been one of those who aided in this to be 
monument of the untiring and appreciative 
industry of our late friend Samuel R. Wells ? 
Let the lovers of the science, and those inter- 
ested, say their say and do their mite. It 
must be done.” 

If the thousands who, like this New Eng- 
land gentleman, are ready to confess their 
moral indebtedness to phrenological instruc- 
tion, would as readily proffer some pecuniary 
consideration, the work would be soon done. 
As it is, the declarations of interest and sym- 
pathy which have come to us are assuring 
that the project is far from vain. We shall 
be glad to hear further from our friends. 


—~+9e—____- 
WHO WILL WIN THE PRIZE? 


ANY topics are considered indispen- 
sable in a course of study, and many 
branches of knowledge are cultivated, and 
properly so; but that branch of-knowledge 
which relates most intimately to human na- 
ture itself, to man, and to his relations to the 
life that now is, and that which is to come, is 
very largely and, in many instances, exclu- 
sively neglected. It is amusing to go into a 
court of justice, where men are supposed to 
be as sharply alert to every phase of charac- 
ter and mental operation as anybody can be, 
and hear the clumsy and awkward references 
which the lawyers make to different mental 
states. This shows that the philosophy of 
the human mind has been less cultivated 
than almost any other topic, and those who 
study it according to the old method simply 
generalize. The truth of the matter is, until 
men study mind and its relation to the brain, 
they will flounder among vague generalities, 
and that to little purpose. 
Phrenology is the best exponent of mind 
the worid has ever yet seen; and Archbishop 





Whately wisely said that if Phrenology, so 
far as the organs were concerned, were a 
mere chimera of the brain--in other words, 
if the idea of the organs were not true—the 
phrenologists had done the world an im- 
mense service by giving the best nomencla- 
ture of the mind that the world has yet 
seen. But we can verify the location of the 
particular organs in the departments of the 
brain. A man who is versed in the doctrines 
of Gall and Spurzheim, will read the char- . 
acter of the dry skull; and many a time we 
have done it before audiences when the skull 
was brought forward by skeptical physi- 
cians, or others, who knew perfectly the char- 
acter of the individual who once carried 
the skull, and had it written out ready to 
read to the audience in case we made a mis- 
take. It would be an interesting chapter, if 
we had the space, and it were the proper 
time, to publish several of these instances, 
giving names and places. No other system 
of the study of mind has ever pretended to 
be able to do any such thing as to read the 
character of man from the dry skull which 
had been uninhabited, perhaps, for many 
years. One of the advantages of Phrenol- 
ogy is, that parents, understanding the latent 
forces of their children, are able to train 
and guide them properly as they advance in 
years and mental culture, and train them 
toward virtue and away from their besetting 
sins. Another of the advantages is to be 
found in the aid it gives in the choice of oc- 
cupations. A skillful phrenologist will take 
a class of boys and girls, a dozen of each, 
and assign them to the various pursuits to 
which they are best adapted, and not spend 
more than five minutes on each. Self-culture 
is also greatly aided by a knowledge of the 
faculties as revealed by Phrenology. In the 
American Institute of Phrenology students 
are taught thoroughly in theoretical and 
practical Phrenology, and those who have 
had the largest experience in these courses 
of instruction are necessarily becoming old. 
A few years more and they will give place to 
others, not only in the conducting of peri- 
odicals devoted to this subject, but in the. 
department of public lectures and in the 
application of Phrenology to the choice of 
occupations and the general reading of char- 
acter. Who will come into the field and 
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prepare to occupy these positions? In the 
future, Phrenology is not to be obliged to 
struggle and fight its way onward, as for- 
merly it has been obliged to defend its 
right to exist; but in colleges and minor 
seminaries of learning, people who are best 
versed in Phrenology will be in request as 
teachers. In the pulpit, at the bar, in mer- 
cantile departments, the phrenological stu- 
dent, the man who can read character at 
sight, will be in chief demand. We would 
like to place in this great field of usefulness 
hundreds of young men and women who 
can do more good in this profession than 
in any other. We desire to instruct many 
who shall be able to take a higher and better 
place in this noble work than we ourselves 
have ever heen able to occupy. We had to 
instruct ourselves, and work out our infor- 
mation by experience, observation, and la- 
bor. Under our method of instructing 
classes, students can acquire in a week’s 
time as much real knowledge of this subject 


as they would be able to obtain in five years’ 
practice. When one blunders on without a 
guide, blindly feeling his way to knowledge 
and success, he must needs make many mis- 
takes and have much to learn. Those wish- 
ing information on this subject may send to 
us for a circular, which will explain the 
whole matter. The next annual session of 
the American Institute of Phrenology will 
open on the first day of October. 





A CLERGYMAN’S TESTIMONY. 


MIDDLE-AGED clergyman, and a late 

student in our class, writes us from 
Ohio, testifying to the value of the informa- 
tion obtained. We make the following ex- 
tract from his letter: 


“The science —of Phrenology — contains 
much more than I had supposed. My people 
desire I should give a course of lectures in 
our church at this place, which I think I shall 
do. The books and Journats, for which I 
send by this mail, are, as you see, for Rev. 
* * *, T wish that-he should have them at 
your lowest prices to students, because of the 
‘Rev.’ He is a splendid man; talks of join 
ing your class next October. Please let me 
know, at my expense, whether the amount 
sent is sufficient; if not, I will make it so; 
if any surplus, give me credit for it, and I 
will refund to Mr. B. I’m so glad that I at- 
tended your school. Would not now take 
$1,000 for the good it has done me.” 
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Since our sketch of Hans Christian 
Andersen was put in type, the death of 
that gentleman has been announced. He 
had been in poor health for a short time 
previously. | 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Barth-Worms and Good Soil—The com- 
mon earth-worm, though apt to be despised and 
trodden on, is really a useful creature in its way. 
Mr. Knapp describes it as the natural manurer of 
the soil, consuming on the surface the softer parts 
of decayed vegetable matters, and conveying down- 
ward the more woody fibers, which. there molder 
and fertilize. They perforate the earth in all di- 
rections, thus rendering it permeable by air and 
water—both indispensable to vegetable life. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Darwin’s mode of expression, they 
give a kind of under-tillage to the land, perform- 
ing the same below ground that the spade does 
above for the garden, and the plow for arable soil. 
It is, in consequence, chiefly of the natural opera- 
tions of worms that ficlds, which have been over- 
spread with lime, burned marl, or cinders, become, 
in process of time, covered by a finely-divided soil, 
fitted for the support of vegetation. This result, 





though usually attributed by farmers to the 
“ working down” of these materials, is really due 
to the action of earth-worms, as may be seen in 
the innumerable casts of which the initial soil 
consists. These are obviously produced by the 
digestive proceedings of the worm, which take in- 
to their intestinal canal a large quantity of the soil, 
in which they feed and burrow, and then reject it 
in the form of the so-called casts. ‘‘ In this man- 
ner,” says Mr. Darwin, “‘a field manured with 
marl has been covered, in the course of eighty 
years, with a bed of earth averaging thirteen 
inches in thickness.” 

Grafting Wax.—A good article for grafting 
purposes may be made from three parts rosin, 
three parts beeswax, and two parts tallow, melted 
together. If itis too hard for the season at which 
you use it, add tallow to soften it ; if too soft, add 
rosin. 
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Relative Values of Morning and Evening 
MiLtx.—We extract the following table, which 
is the result of observations made on the Royal 
Agricultural College Farm, at Circenster, Eng- 
land, from Dr. Voelcker’s article on the milk sup- 
ply. By it the fact seems clear that the morn- 
ing’s yield contains the more valuable products: 
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Keep out the Weeds.—The Pen and Plow 
makes the following practical suggestions with 
regard to keeping down weeds: 

“In districts where careful culture is practiced, 
weeds are little known; but where a small num- 
ber only are good farmers, few and far between 
slovenly ones, though they may be untiring in 
their zeal and Jabor in pulling out and cutting 
down every intruder found amoiig their crops, 
along the sides of open drains, fences, and the 
highways, still the seeds of weeds from the lands 
of their less carcful neighbors find a genial soil in 
theirs, where they rob the crops of the food neces- 
sary for their support, and do all the other injury 
of which we have spoken. In the last-named in- 
stance the seeds have sown themselves, but the 


farmer often sows them carefully; for they may . 


be found among those seeds intended for his crops. 
Farm-yard manure is another fertile source for 
many seeds of weeds, which, after a whole season, 
return to the soil uninjured, and ready for germ- 
ination. This is especially true if full-grown 
weeds are put in the manure-heap and not proper- 
ly composted. ‘The want of labor is complained 
of by many who are willing enough in Spring to 
sow in a slovenly manner a large quantity of land 
in row crops, and who have not enough of labor 
for their after cultivation, No farmer should 
plant and sow more than he can attend to well, 
otherwise loss is the certain result. There is no 
exception to this rule. First, there is a loss of 
labor spread over a large surface of ground in pre- 
paring for the crop; second, a loss of manure, be- 





cause there is no immediate return for the capital 
thus invested; third, a loss of seed, because a 
smaller quantity would give as large a crop on less 
surface well cultivated; fourth, a loss of labor in 
weeding, if the whole of the crop is but half done, 
because a short yield is certain when weeds are 
grown, even if in all other respects the soil, prep- 
aration, manuring, and seed were all that could be 
desired.” 


How to Sell Your Farm.—An exchange 
wisely says: A good-looking farm will sell quicker 
and at a better price than a bad-looking farm. Or- 
namental trees, vines, shrubs, and fences, may not 
yield any money to the owner while he has them 
in his possession, but they will bring many times 
their cost when the farm comes into market. In 
the early days of Chicago, a gentleman planted 
many thousand evergreens and other ornamental 
trees on a large tract of land near the city, which 
he intended for his future home. He never real- 
ized his desire of living on it, but the place was 
sold. It was put on the market at the same time 
an adjoining place was, which was unimproved, 
and brought over twice as much money. 

Seeds per Acre.— Every well-informed 
farmer knows about how much seed is required 
for an acre of his land. He can only ascertain 
this by experience and careful observation. The 
following table may be deemed a general average. 
It is from the catalogue of Messrs. Ferry & Co., 
the well-known seedsmen of Detroit: 


Broad- 
cast. 


“$io8 


% to 1K 








Barley, bushels 
Beans, bushels 


10 to 15 
4to6 
6 to 10 
6 to 10 
1to1lx 
25 to 30 


Clover, white, Ibs................. 
Clover, Lucerne or Alfalfa, Ibs. 
Clover, Alsike, Ibs. oe 
Cucumbers, Ibs.... we 
Flax, bushels 
Grasses— 

— Long 

ue grass, Ibs. 
Orchard 


Millet, bushels --| 3 tO% 
Melon, water, Ibs 14 
Oats, bushels 2to4 

8to5 


Onions, Ibs........ 
Peas, bushels. 2to3 

10 to 12 
1to2 
1to2 


Potatoes, bushels 

Rye, bushels 

Turnips, lbs --| 2to8 

Wheat, bushels. . ...) 1to2 | % tol 
Fertilizers Used in Different States—The 

Department of Agriculture, at Washington, has 

been making inquiries in the various ‘States as to 

the use of manures, and has recently published 

the following results as thus far obtained. Their 

value is of high importance, as our agriculturists 

will perceive: 
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The following table, which gives the proportions 
of farm-yard manures and other fertilizers, pre- 
sents the average of the returns of each State, and 
doubtless with sufficient accuracy for the purposes 
of the investigation of the true averages of all the 
counties of the several States. In examining the 
figures it must be remembered that they indicate 
percentages of whatever fertilizers may be actually 
employed, however small in quantity or unimport- 
ant in value, which are almost too insignificant for 
estimate in the States west of the Alleghanies: 

Farm- Other Farm- Other 
yard fertil- yard fertil- 
manure. izers. manure, izers. 
Pct. PB ct. ® ct. 
Maine 73 27 


ain ‘ 
N. Hampshire. .84 
Vermont 85 
Massachusetts. . 7 
Rhode Island... 
Connecticut... 


States. 


N. Carolina. ... 
8. Carolina 
Georgia . . 
Florida.... 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 


Illinois . 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota 

The manure of farm animals is seen to be the 
main reliance for sustaining fertility. Commer- 
cial fertilizers—organic and mineral—are some- 
what in use in New England, especially in Maine 
and Massachusetts, including quantities of fish- 
refuse and sea-weed. They are also used sparingly 
in the Middle States; but the cheaper minerals, 
lime and plaster, and still cheaper green manuring, 
monopolize a large proportion of the percentages 
credited to “‘ other fertilizers.”” The South Atlan- 
tic States, from Maryland to Georgia, inclusive, 
use not only the largest proportion of manipulated 
fertilizers, but the largest quantity in comparison 
with other sections. The cost of such material 
amounts to millions in each of these States. 

As to commercial fertilizers, our correspondents 
generally appreciate their value for specific uses, 
acknowledge their utility in supplying lacking 
material for plant-growth, accord to them a posi- 
tive value in hastening growth and maturity, but 
persist in the opinion that there is fraud in the 
manipulation of some kinds, and that the genuine 
are held at too high a price. They know that for 
the regular uses of farm fertization they can ob- 
tain the needed elements at a cheaper rate. Many 
examples are given of the renovation of worn and 
apparently worthless soils, and the inerease of fer- 
tility in fresh but unpromising lands. Fields that 
have been cultivated exhaustively for twenty and 
even forty years, have been restored to original 
productiveness, not by guanos or superphosphates, 
at $60 to $80 per ton, but by inexpensive local re- 
sources, the cheapest and most reliable of which 
is found in clovering. In one case in Butler 
County, Pa., a section of thin, gravelly land, on 
which it was thought no one could secure a de- 
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cent living, came into the possession of German 
immigrants at nominal rates. They cleared off 
the brush, plowed, cultivated, and turned under 
green crops; saved every fertilizing material avail- 
able; never duplicated a crop in five or six years’ 
rotation, and that tract is now a garden, and from 
worthlessness has advanced to the value of $100 
per acre, and is yearly more productive. 


GOD BLESS THE FARM. 


Gop bless the farm—the dear old farm! 
God bless its every rood, 

Where willing hearts and sturdy arms 
Can earn an honest livelihood! 

Can from the coarse and fertile soil 

Win back a recompense for toil. 


God bless each meadow, field, and nook, 
Begemmed with fairest flowers, 
And every leaf that’s gently shook 
By evening breeze or morning showers; 
God bless them all! each leaf's a gem 
In nature’s gorgeous diadem. 


The orchards that, in early spring, 
Blush rich in fragrant flowers, 
And with each autumn surely bring 
Their wealth of fruits in golden showers; 
Like pomegranates on Aaron’s rod, 
A miracle from nature’s God. 


And may He bless the farmer’s home, 
Where peace and plenty reign ; 

No happier spot ’neath heaven’s high dome 
Doth this broad, beauteous earth contain, 

Than where, secure from care and strife, 

The farmer leads his peaceful life. 


Unvexed by toil ind tricks for gain, 
He turns the fertile mold ; 
Then scatters on the golden grain, 
And reaps reward a hundred-fold ; 
He dwells where grace and beauty charm, 
For God hath blessed his home and farm. 
ANON. 


To Prepare Milk for Distant Markets.— 
Dr. Voelcker, in the course of an interesting arti- 
cle on the milk supply, says: 

“By observing the following simple rules, coun- 
try milk may be sent by rail on long journeys 
without spoiling even in very hot weather: 1. 
The milk should be drawn from the cow in the 
most cleanly manner, and strained through wire- 
cloth strainers. 2. The milk should be thorough- 
ly cooled immediately after it is drawn from thr 
cow. This may be done by a milk-cooling appar 
atus, specially..constructed for rapidly cooling 
milk, or by simply placing the can in which it is 
contained in a vat of cold water, deep enough to 
come up to the height of the milk in the can con- 
taining it, and by using at least three times @s 
much cold water as the milk to be cooled; the 
milk should be occasionally stirred until the ani- 
mal heat is expelled. The milk should be cooled 
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down as rapidly as possible to a temperature of 
about 55°. 3, The evening’s and morning’s milk 
should be cooled down separately, and be sent in 
separate cans, and not mixed together if it can be 
avoided. 4. No milk should be kept over to de- 
liver at a subsequent time. 5. The pails and 
strainers employed on the farm should be thor- 
oughly cleaned, scalded in boiling water, and dried 
morning and night. 6. Immediately before the 
milk is placed in the cans, they should be thor- 
oughly rinsed with clean, cold water, and great 
care be taken to keep the cans and milk free from 
dirt or impurities of any kind. When the cans 
are not in use they should be turned down ona 
rack, with the tops off. 7. Before the cans are 
returned to the country they should be thoroughly 
rinsed out with clean water and scalded with boil- 
ing water. 8. In very warm weather it is well to 
put the milk cooled in cans covered over with a 
coarse flannel casing, which may be kept wet for 
a considerable time. 


Trees by the Road-Side.—Continuous rows 
of stately trees along the road-side add much to 
the appearance of a farm or country. But it is 
urged that shaded roads remain wet and muddy 
much longer after heavy rains, than those fully 
exposed to the sun. This is, doubtless, true; but 
as an Offset we claim that they are less liable to 
become dusty, and between the two evils there is 
not much choice. 

Deciduous trees only should be planted along 
road-sides in cold climates, because they afford 
shade during the season when most needed, if at 
all. Road-side trees may also interfere with the 
growth of crops in the fields adjoining, by 
shading as well as by the absorption of moisture 
by their roots; but as we can scarcely secure any- 
thing of value without some loss, perhaps the 
pleasure derived from passing over a shady road 
during the hot weather in summer, as well as the 
beautiful appearance of such highways, more than 
compensates for the slight losses which they en- 
tail.— Household, 


A Good Way to Sell Milk.—A milkman, 
at Elmira, N. Y., has introduced a new plan of 
delivering milk. In his wagon are arranged side 
racks, containing quart and pint bottles filled with 
pure, fresh milk, full measure. These bottles are 
delivered as required. The customer returns the 
bottle left the day before; and no pitchers, pails, 
bowls, or dishes are necessary. Another advantage 
of this system, especially in warm weather, is that 
each bottle is tightly corked and can be laid ina 
pail or pan of cold water, keeping it fresh and 
sweet, or put away in a cooler, taking up little 
room. His improyement is a most unselfish one, 
as it will accommodate his customers much more 
than himself.. He will have all these bottles to 
handle and wash, but it must be a great conven- 
ience to his customers, for which they can afford 
to pay a little more than the usual price, 





Where to Manure.—At a recent meeting of 
the Farmers’ Club, at London, Prof. Voelcker said, 
in reply to some statements made by Alderman 
Mechi, ‘“‘ Don’t manure subsoil of any kind, light 
or heavy; manure the top soil, and keep manuring 
elements as near as you possibly can to the surface, 
so that the young plant may derive immediate ad- 
vantage from the food prepared for it.’? This, we 
think, is the true doctrine which the experience 
of the most careful observers, both in this country 
and in England, will sustain. 


Almost any substance, such as soil, sand or 
chip-dirt, is good to spread on grass land as a top- 
dressing, if your land is low or flat, and not too wet. 


This is the way a correspondent makes liquid 
manure: Set a leach tub, fill it with strong ani- 
mal manure of any kind; run water and night- 
slops through it; weaken the drainage with three 
times the amount of water, and it is ready to use. 


A Cheap Hard Soap.—Many housekeepers 
in the country know how difficult it is to obtain a 
good article of bar soap. The yellow soap sold 
at the stores cuts soft as cheese, and rubs away as 
easily, and unless the housewife buys a box of 
soap at a time, and piles it up in stacks in the at- 
tic or some dry place, the yearly record will show 
a good sum paid out for soap purchased by the 
bar. The following recipe will prove a desirable 
item of economy: 

Four large bars of yellow soap; two pounds of 
sal-soda; three ounces borax; one ounce of liquid 
ammonia. Shave the soap in thin slices, put it 
into eight quarts of soft water (rain water is the 
best). When the soap is nearly dissolved, add the 
borax and sal-soda; stir till all is melted. Pour it 
into a large tub or shallow pan; when nearly cool 
add the ammonia slowly, mixing it well. Let it 
stand a day or two, then cut it into cakes or bars, 
and dry in a warm place. No better soap can be 
made to wash white cloths, calicos, and flannels, 
and it is excellent for all household purposes. It 
costs but three cents per pound, and is made in 
less than half an hour. This recipe has been sold 
for five dollars, and will be of service to every fam- 
ily.— Hearth and Home. 


Manure for Wheat.—The Delaware State 
Journal says: ‘* Wherever organic matter abounds 
in the soil, a free use of bones and potash will 
speedily restore it to its original fertility. In 
sandy soils organic matter in the form of peat, 
muck, or leaf-mold should be combined with the 
bones and potash. The finer the bones are ground 
the more speedy their action. If the bones are 
ground in a raw state, that is, without steaming or 
burning, and ground very fine and mixed with 
three times their weight of fine muck or peat, or 
leaf-mold, and kept moist for three weeks before 
being used, they will generate all the ammonia 
necessary to the rapid growth of wheat or other 
growing crops, without the addition of other sub- 
stances.” 
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{Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘*‘ What They Say * should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration. 





Foop ror Trera.—What kinds of 
food are best to promote the growth of the teeth ? 

Ans. All food which is fit for the use of man 
promotes his bodily growth in general. Good 
wheat-meal, corn-meal, oatmeal, barley, and other 
grain food, if eaten as nature doubtless intended, 
not divested of the bran or part lying next the 
silex coating, supply the materials for bone de- 
velopment. Some authorities claim that they who 
eat oatmeal asa part of their regular food from 
youth up will have good teeth. The London 
Medical Record says: “It has long been noted in 
this country (England) that in those districts 
where oatmeal (in place of wheaten flour) prevails, 
we find children and adults with the best devel- 
oped teeth and jaws; and so well recognized is 
the influence of oatmeal upon the teeth that many 
practitioners order its use as an article of daily 
diet for children in cases where dentition is likely 
to be either retarded or imperfect.” 


Terra anp Hair. —Is castile-soap 
ood for washing the teeth? If not, what is? 
What is good to prevent the hair from falling out ? 

I am only in my twenty-second year, and'am near- 
ly bald on the top of my head. I wash my head 
every morning with cold water, but it does not 
appear to do any good. There is a great deal of 
dandruff in my head. I have good health gener- 
ally, and do not live “high.” What shall I do? 
Is a rubber comb bad for the hair ? 

Ans. Yes, fine castile-soap, with good, soft 
water, is an excellent aid to the brush in cleans- 
ing the teeth. Baldness is to a large extent con- 
stitutional or hereditary. We know of no better 
treatment than the occasional washing of the 
scalp with cool water, and, after drying off with a 
towel, a brisk rubbing with the hands, or a few 








minutes’ friction with a soft brush. This may be 
done daily, especially if the accumulation of dan- 
druff is rapid. High living and habits of dissipa- 
tion serve to thin the hair. A rubber comb is not 
objectionable. — 


InruENcE or Music. — The higher 
sentiments, among which is ranked the organ of 
Music, are of a nature which is quite inseparable 
from the physical affairs of life. Hence it is that 
persons who possess expanded top-heads, and rel- 
atively narrow brains at the base, are more or less 
given to dreams, vagaries, aspirations, yearnings. 
We frequently meet with such persons, and they 
suffer in the estimation of ‘practical’? people, 
who are inclined to taunt them for lackadaisical 
conduct. That the great mass of the people have 
organs of the sentimental class is evident from the 
incident you mentioned. Generally, however, 
very powerful influences must be brought to bear 
to subdue completely their lower natures, and we 
think if any influence will accomplish this it is 
fine music. Music has an affinity for the organs 
of Spirituality, Hope, and the others in the moral 
group. Some of our church societies appreciate 
this fact, and so they introduce fine music into 
their worship, and it is a fact that the attendance 
is usually large where the organ is well played 
and the hymns and anthems well rendered. There 
is much enjoyment in being drawn away from the 
common affairs of life to a temporary forgetful- 
ness of cares and responsibilities. Those who 
seem to notice with surprise the condition you 
mentioned, have not so impressible a sentimental 
nature. There are some persons who appear to 
enjoy music as a science, an adaptation of harmo- 
nies. In such cases the organ of Tune is more 
closely related to the perceptive faculties and the 
physical range of organs than to the higher senti- 
ments. —_— 


Erysire.as.—I know of a person who 
suffers from erysipelas from early winter until to- 
ward spring, when it — disappears. In other 
respects the health is good. Can you give me a 
remedy ? 

Ans. As you live on Long Island, you had bet- 
ter let the patient come to Brooklyn and consult 
the physician in the Eye and Ear Hospital, 208 
Washington Street, wlio makes skin diseases a 
specialty, Monday and Thursday, at 2 o’clock, 
Pp. M., each week. The patient should stop eating 
sugar, all greasy matter, and fine flour bread stuff, 
and we guess he will get well without treatment. 
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Araumy — AnotuHer DEFINITION. — 
EDITOR PHRENOLOGIOAL JoURNAL—“Sir : In “‘ Our 
Mentorial Bureau,” page 277, of the JouRNAL for 
April, is an inquiry for the definition of Athumy, 
to which you give a very ingenious reply, and one 
quite satisfactory. Nevertheless, I was led to ex- 
amine several dictionaries I possess, and in one of 
them—a quaint, old affair, printed in London in 
1763—I find the word Athymia, from the Greek, 
‘Aéuwia, defined thus, “ Dejection of the spirits, 
despondency.”” Athumy is evidently a corruption 
of Athymia, or it may be another form of deriva- 
tion from the original. The definition suits the 
word as quoted. T. G. 8. 


Sxatine.—If one falls violently upon 
the ice backward while skating, and striking the 
head first, is he likely to injure the brain perma- 
nently ? 

Ans. Such falls sometimes are very disastrous, 
perhaps we ought to say astrous, for the victims 
see stars in abundance; but though there are 
many such falls, few are remembered as doing 
permanent injury. It is, however, a poor use to 
put the head to, and we would advise padded 
skating-caps, with a plenty of the organs of Cau- 
tiousness and Weight inside of them. There is 
time before winter to get the caps ready. 

Proraniry.—I have a son thirteen 
years old who uses profane language. What 
course can I take to cure him ? 


Ans. A lady friend of ours had a boy eight years 
old who got into the same habit. She prepared 
some soap-suds, and when he used bad words she 
took a cloth and washed out his mouth thorough- 
ly with the soap and water, and he soon gave it 
up. He might be kept apart from the family, and 
be made to eat by himself, and by such means be 
impressed with the fact that the habit is disrepu- 
table, and he will drop it. 


Wu.—Is the will a distinct faculty, 
or is it the executive action of the preponderating 
faculties combined? Please reply, and oblige G. 
D. A., a new subscriber. 


Ans. Combe says the “will is constituted by 
the intellectual faculties. Will is that mental op- 
eration which appreciates the desires and chooses 
between them. An idiot has no will.”’ Courage, 
firmness, and strength help to execute the will, 
but they do not constitute it. See October num- 
ber for an elaborate essay on this subject. 

Scuoot-Room Heat.—In cold weather, 
when school-rooms ‘must be warmed by artificial 
heat, the temperature should be raised to about 
seventy degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, and such 
temperature should be maintained uniformly 
throughout the rooms. Of course, the building 
should be constructed with special reference, 
among other important considerations, to 
thorough ventilation. Probably the best method 
of warming is by steam pipes. 





Our Puzztzx.—The answer to the 
puzzle in the July number, which J. D. N. and 
others have solved correctly, is, ‘‘ The proper study 
of mankind is man.’’ We have not heard from 
our young readers with regard to that in the 
August number. 


‘A. H. J., of New York, if he will give 
us his address, will be answered by post with re- 
gard to medical schools, and receive a circular 
fully explaining our course of instruction, tui- 
tion, etc. 


‘2 What : Eben Sap. 


PERSEVERANCE. — The clouds were 
dark and lowering, the distant thunder could be 
occasionally heard, and everything portended an 
approaching storm. The heavens darkened more, 
the peals of thunder became more terrific, and the 
vivid flashes of lightning illuminating the sky and 
all surrounding objects disclosed to view a lonely 
traveler, with no companion but his horse, and no 
diversion but his own thoughts. He had just ar- 
rived at manhood, buoyant with hope, building 
many bright air-castles for the future; ambitious, 
believing that if one has the will to succeed, diffi- 
culties apparently insurmountable may be cver- 
come, and noble achievements made. Nature had 
lavished her gifts upon him; the erect figure, 
well-cut features, brown hair, fine blue eye, and 
teeth that the fairest might envy, rendered him a 
high type of manly beauty. His voice was sweet 
and his manners gentle; his character as transpar- 
ent as a child’s, but in times of danger his bravery 
was conspicuous, and combined with great pres- 
ence of mind. Duty, was his watchword; and 
the influence of that sublime word carried him 
safely and triumphantly through the trials, temp- 
tations, and vicissitudes of ‘‘ the voyage of life.’ 
In his difficult ride this night he approached a 
stream where he had to trust to his horse to carry 
him over it in safety. It was a perilous feat, the 
water streaming into the buggy, but the brave ani- 
mal victoriously reached theshore, Just as all ap- 
prehended danger was apparently over, the buggy 
upset, throwing the rider out and rendering him for 
many weary months a cripple. Thus his plans for 
awhile were thwarted and his schemes of business 
postponed; but the cloud had a silver lining, 
bright Hope again beckoned forward, whispering, 
‘“*Persevere.”” With returning health came re- 
newed energy, and prosperity smiled upon a de- 
voted son, an affectionate brother, and a true 
friend. Ere long a maiden won his heart and af- 
fections, and the marriage tie consummated their 
hearts’ union. A year of happiness was followed 
by severe misfortune. But pecuniary loss did not 
dishearten our hero, it only stimulated him to 
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greater exertion and industry. ‘‘ Persevere’’ be- 
ing his motto, he first endeavored to be right, and 
then bent all his energies toward accomplishing 
his object. He lived to do good to his fellow- 
men, and devoted time and means to the improve- 
ment of others. Yet there were men, who, envi- 
ous and jealous, left no stone unturned to defeat 
his plans, uniting in censuring the character and 
graces they could not appreciate. But they utter- 
ly failed. Instead of crushing his proud spirit and 
discouraging his kindness, they only made his life 
more exalted, and added fresh laurels to his crown. 
There was one—the devoted wife—who sympa- 
thized with him in every sorrow, rejoiced when he 
rejoiced, wept when he wept, whose chief desire 
to live was to prove her devotion to him and their 
children. How great was his success! 
—_ F. D. M. 


Wuere ts “Tue Key to Woman’s 
Success? ’’—A. L. Muzzey tried to present it in 
the February number of this year’s JouRNAL, but 
somchow it seemed a strange and very mysterious 
key. We never saw one like it before; we 
thought perhaps it was the wrong key, and that 
we had better lay it down and let it alone. The 
key has been laid away for some morths. We 
thought Muzzey a pretty good reasoner, but didn’t 
know everything, and might have been mistaken. 
To-day we are determined to test its strength by 
comparing it with other keys which have unlocked 
the store-houses of success, First of all, she says 
that women must start out “‘ unaided, alone, un- 
favored ; have courage to face the stinging sneers 
of scorn and contempt; to take meekly the jeer- 
ings of weakness (?) and inexperience; take the 
bitter with the sweet, then be strong, brave, pa- 
tient, cheerful, shrinking from no responsibil- 
ities.’’ ete. 

Was there ever such another key presented ? 
Do men unlock the store-houses of stccess with a 
key like that, “ unaided, alone, unfavored?’’ Men 
claim superior strength, mentally, physically, etc. 
Are these no advantages? Have they worked 
alone? Who ever saw a great man without hav- 
ing had a great mother, sister, wife, or some fe- 
male friend who helped him on to glory and 
honor? How many, many mothers, wives, and 
sisters have robbed themselves of glory and honor 
that might have been theirs, and bestowed it upon 
son, husband, or brother, simply because advan- 
tages were in his favor, in that the world would 
crown him, where it would cry her down—* Keep 
within your sphere, foolish woman!” Muzzey 
says men are not so generous as to yield their own 
privileges and advantages to weaker claimants. 
Who has asked this? When the colored men of 
the United States were declared free and inde- 
pendent to exercise their rights as all others, did 
it necessarily follow that white men had to yield 
their places to them ? 

She says, also, ‘‘ After all, what is this loud out- 
ery of wrong and injustice about?’’ Ah, indeed! 





What, we might ask, was the loud out-ery of 
wrong and injustice in the days of the Revolution, 
when men’s hearts ached and their very souls were 
stirred with fiery indignation? It was simply be- 
cause “liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
which every rational-thinking individual knows to 
be the inmost cravings of the human soul, were 
denied. ‘They fought, bled, and died for liber- 
ty.’’? She says, again, ‘You do not want permis- 
sion to exhibit your inferiority—your incapacity; 
in fact, you do not ask leave to make a fool of 
yourself.”” Must women, because of their inferi- 
ority (?) remain so? Is this a basis upon which to 
deny Americans their rights? Why, then, grant 
ignorant and inferior men, either white or black, 
their rights? How many drunken men are recog- 
nized? But intelligent, bright, wide-awake wo- 
men must be shut off. Why? Because she’s a 
woman— only this and nothing more.’’ <A very 
fine logic, truly. 4 

Muzzey says, ‘‘ Women have the latent power 
and inherent right to compete honorably and suc- 
cessfully with their brothers in the rewards and 
responsibilities of life.’ Why, then, not recog- 
nize their rights? I suppose she might say be- 
cause they are not prepared. Oh! Well, upon 
that principle men should be deprived of their 
rights, for I am satisfied that the majority of them 
are as ignorant and weak-minded as the majority 
of women. How many of them have “ the latent 
power,” and they are recognized ? 

Why confine the question, ‘‘Why don’t you 
rise and work as we do,” to women alone? Why 
not apply it to men of this and other climes? Or, 
do you expect women to work “ unaided, alone, 
unfavored,”’ andsthen to accomplish as much as 
men do? 

Are women not working? Itis because of this 
very work that is going on now that Muzzey asks, 
Why this out-cry? why this noise? ‘“‘ why not 
arise and work? whereas, instead, we continually 
hear your appeals, reproaches, and groans.” Did 
this vast nation of men jump up and work all on 4 
sudden? Or, did their forefathers clear the way, 
and, by their~groanings, pleadings, and hard- 
pitched battles unfurl the starry banner of inde- 
pendence for them? So many foolish persons to- 
day are ready to upbraid the groaning world, but, 
ah! remember, when the masses begin to groan, 
there has been something to sway the multitudes; 
and whichever way the tide turns there you will 
find the result, Whenever the world begins to 
groan under some great burden, let her groan un- 
til she finds relief in throwing off the oppression. 
There seems to be a restlessness throughout the 


world to-day ; pee if we look carelessly over 
the broad expanse all seems serene as the crystal 
waters of some quiet lake; but look /ow and close 
ly, and we shall perceive an under-current of the 
restless wave. hat is it? Is it not the germ of 
grand revolution? There are deep-laid causes, for 
which we must look for deep results, and we can 
no more suppress these causes than we can the 
ebb and flow of the sea. L. B. VANTADA. 
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WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


He who surpasses or subdues mankind, must 
look down on the hate of those below. 


Success has a great tendency to conceal and 
throw a veil over the evil deeds of men. 


No wonder the egotists find the world so ugly. 
They only see themselves in it. 


TrurTH is the shortest and nearest way to our 
end, carrying us thither in a straight line. 


FRANK sincerity, though no invited guest, is 
free to all, and brings his welcome with him. 

NevER mind where you work; care more about 
how you work. Never mind who sees, if God 
approves.—Spurgeon. 

MANY persons are judged harshly by the world 
because they allow no eye but God’s to see into 
the inner sanctuaries of their hearts. 


CHARACTER is the eternal temple that each one 
begins to rear, yet death only can complete. The 
finer the architecture, the more fit for the in- 
dwelling of angels. 

THE smallest dewdrop that rests on a lily at 
night holds in itself the image of a shining star, 
and in the most humble, insignificant person 
something good and true can always be found. 

EACH 

Must do his own believing. As for me, 

My creed is short, as any man’s may be. 

’Tis written in the Sermon on the Mount, 

And in the Pater Noster; I account 

The words, ‘‘ Our Father’’-(had we lost the rest 

Of that sweet prayer, the briefest and the best 

In all the liturgies) of higher worth 

To ailing souls, than all creeds on earth. 

—Saze. 

A MAN who acquires a habit of giving way to 
depression is on the road to ruin. When trouble 
comes upon him, instead of rousing his energies 
to combat it, he weakens, and his faculties grow 
dull, and his judgment becomes obscured, and he 
sinks in the slough of despair. And if anybody 
pulls him out by main force, and places him safe 
on solid ground, he stands there dejected and dis- 
couraged, and is pretty sure to waste the means of 
help which have been given him. 


—_+0e—__—_ 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A country editor, in his financial article, says, 
“ Money is close, but not close enough to reach.” 

A HANDKERCHIEF of William Penn is to be on 
exhibition at the Centennial, and a curious corre- 
spondent writes to ask if it is the original Penn 
wiper. 


SHarP.—I would advise you to put your head 
into a dye-tub, it’s rather red,”’ said a joker to a 
sandy-haired girl. ‘I would advise you to put 
yours into an oven, it is rather soft,’’ said Nancy. 

“A curious thing is love, 
That cometh from above, 
And lighteth like a dove, 

On some. 
But some it never hits, 
Unless it gives them fits, 
And scatters all their wits. 
Oh, hum!” 

Sweet Names oN SWEETMEATS.—A sentimen- 
tal young man, of Chicago, went to sce his girl 
quite recently, and found that his letters had been 
pasted over the tops of preserve-cans, Those be- 
ginning with ‘“‘ My Darling Susan” went over the 
peaches, and those commencing with ‘“* My Own 
Darling’’ were put over the apples. This was too 
flatteringly sweet to allow the engagement to re 
main substantial, and there was a coolness be- 
tween the lovers. 


POEM A WEEK LONG. 

Lo, Monday is the “‘ washing-day,” 
As all good housewives know, 

Memorable of dishes hashed, 
And clothes as white as snow; 

And Tuesday is the “‘ironing-day,”’ 
*Mid cold or fog or heat; 

And Wednesday is the “‘ sewing-day,” 
To see the clothes are neat; 

And Thursday is a leisure day; 
And Friday brooms begin 

To sweep away the houschold dirt 
*Fore Sunday’s ushered in; 

And Saturday is ‘‘ baking-day,”’ 
Pies, puddings, cakes, and bread, 

And then the weary week is done, 
And we may go to bed. 


Hasu-IsH.—A young man from the interior, who 
had been visiting abroad, came home recently, and 
at breakfast remarked, as he reached his plate 
over, ‘* Father, a little of the mixture in the brown 
dish, if you please, and a small piece of the pre- 
pared meat.”” The old gentleman, who is a plain, 
matter-of-fact man, replied, as he loaded up the 
outstretched plate, ‘‘ We like to have you come a 
visitin’ us, John, but just remember that while 
you're eatin’ here, if you want hash, say so; and 
if you want sassage, call for sassage, and not go 
to spreadin’ on any Brooklyn misery at my table.” 

THERE was great excitement in a rich family at 
the disappearance of a gold snuff-box, richly set 
with brilliants; but satisfaction succeeded when 
little six-year-old Tommie acknowledged that he 
had utilized it as a coffin, and buried it with his 
pet canary in the garden. The costly casket was 
disinterred, and a more economical one furnished 
for the defunct bird. But Tommie insisted that 
it was the first time that the snuff-box had been 





of any use. 
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in this department we give short reviews of such NEw 
Books as publishers see fit to send us, In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
is our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press, and we invite publishers to favor us with their 
recent pnblications, especially those Related in any way to 
mental or physiological science. 





Tar Sxkurt anp Brain: Their Indica- 
tions of Character and Anatomical Relations. 
By Nicholas Morgan, author of “ Phrenology, 
and How to Use it in Analyzing Character,” etc. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 208. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

Within a year or two several excellent contribu- 
tions to the literature of Phrenology have been 
made; but no one has given us more pleasure in 
the reading than this which we have recently re- 
ceived from the author. 

While most writers on the subject have con- 
fined themselves mainly to the practical exposi- 
tion of the art of character-reading from the con- 
figuration of the head and the temperamental 
conditions, Mr. Morgan gives special attention to 
the science and philosophy of phrenological prin- 
ciples, deeming himself bound to consider them 
in relation to the results of late investigations in 
physiology and neurology, and to the dicta of re- 
cent writers on mental philosophy. He therefore 
answers many inquiries in a timely and most rea- 
sonable manner, which the announcement of ex- 
perimentalists like Hitzig, Broga, Ecker, and Fer- 
rier have awakened; and also discusses with a 
candor really gratifying anti-phrenological views 
of substantial thinkers like Dr. Carpenter, M. 
Piesse, and Mr. Lewes. As to the conclusion 
which the reader may draw from Mr. Morgan’s 
answers and discussions in these cases where he 
measures his polemical sword with the champions 
of modern metaphysical thought, we have little 
anxiety on the score of the fate of Phrenology. 
The effect, too, of his method of treatment is 
likely to conciliate ‘‘honorable opponents,” and 
induce them “to give the subject that attention 
and impartial investigation which its supporters 
think it deserves and its importance demands.” 

The work is divided into nine chapters, in the 
course of which the following subjects are con- 
sidered: 1. Objections to Phrenology; 2. Expo- 
sition of the Will; 3. The Anatomy of the Skull; 
4. The Nervous System; 5. The Relations of the 
Outer Cerebral Convolutions to the Skull; 6. Size 
and Quality of the Brain; 7. The Temperaments ; 
8 The Science of Mind; 9. Cranial Signs of 
Character. 

An appendix discusses Prof. Turner on the 





Functions of the Convolutions, the professor hay- 
ing recently published a work on Human Anato- 
my, in which he shows a decided leaning toward 
Phrenology, with some reservations. 

The illustrations are excellent representations 
of different parts of the brain and of the struc- 
ture of the skull, much care being taken to ex- 
hibit the relative positions of the convolutions 
and of the organs as mapped upon the cranium, 
The work will be regarded by the friends of Phre- 
nology as particularly valuable on account of its 
application to the present state of mental philos- 
ophy, and also on account of its moderate tone, 
It is true enough on the part of the sincere advo- 
cates of the system discovered by Dr. Gall that 
“ phrenologists have always courted investigation, 
and wished their principles put to the crucial test 
of fact, notwithstanding they may in their ardor 
have manifested impatience, and inferentially 
overstepped the march of science in cerebral 
physiology.” . 

The merits of this volume, the convenience of 
its size, and the excellent character of type and 
illustration, should give it a wide and influential 
circulation, 


THe Frencn at Home. 


By Albert 
Rhodes, 


With Numerous Illustrations. 16mo; 
yp. 256; cloth; red edges. Price, $1.25. New 
ork: Dodd & Mead, Publishers. 

A pleasant book for summer reading. Of course, 
it is descriptive of French character in its various 
modes and relations. A summary of the contents 
will furnish as fair an idea of the method Mr. 
Rhodes has adapted in treating his subject as we 
can give in a brief notice. Chapter I. discourses 
on the French Character; Chap. II. on Gallantry; 
Ill. French Iiving; IV. A Day with the Painters; 
V. Words and Phrases; VI. The Rag-Pickers. 
The grand element in the French character, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rhodes, is devotion to art, and this 
lies at the foundation of nearly all the salient dif- 
ferences between the Frenchmen and the English- 
men and American. “ The beautiful in art, in 
nature, in the soul, and physical form, is the idea 
of which he is possessed; and when this is borne 
in mind, it is easier to understand and judge him.” 

The book bears the mark of having been written 
by one who understood his subject, and had lived 
and observed much among the people whom he 
describes. Its style is crisp and piquant, abound- 
ing in incident at once lively and diverting. The 
illustrations are off-hand and pertinent in them- 
selves, affording a picture of life and manners at 
once interesting and instructive to those who are 
fond of observing character. 


Aveust NuMBER OF THE TRAVELERS’ 
OrF1c1aAL Gurpe of the Railway and Steam Nav- 
igation Lines in the United States and Canada. 
Recognized organ of the National Ticket Agents’ 
Association. Published by, National Railway Pub- 
lication Company, Philadelphia. 
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A Summer Parisu; Sabbath Discourses 
and Morning Service of Prayer at the Twin 
Mountain House, White Mountains, New Hamp- 
shire, during the Summer of 1874. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. Phonographically reported by 
T. J. Ellinwood. One vol., 12m0; pp. 231; 
muslin. Price, $1.50. New York: J. B For 
& Co. . 

This book is rich in gems of thought and ele- 
gant diction, and its value is further enhanced by 
the best photograph we have seen of Mr. Beecher, 
which is inserted as a frontispiece. The sermon 
headings are: 1. What is Religion? 2. Christian 
Sympathy; 8. Luminous Hours; 4. Law and Lib- 
erty; 5. Asa Little Child. Services of Morning 
Prayer: 1. Paul’s Idea of Love; 2. The Value of 
Mankind; 3. The Chastisements of Love; 4. 
Neighborliness; 5. Heaven; 6. Pictures of Truth; 
7. Scripture Lesson ; 8. Christian Living; 9. One 
with Christ; 11. Christ the Physician; 12. Man- 
Loving, the Road to God-Loving. In the sixth 
Service of Prayer, in replying to a question re- 
specting our hearing music in the next life, Mr. 
Beecher said: ‘*The proposition lies in its being 
reduced to an intellectual form of statement. It 
does not follow that our intellect will be the same 
in the other life that it will be here. We know 
that much that we learn is higher than that which 
we learn by the perception of material and physi- 
eal qualities and through the reasoning intellect. 
We know perfectly well that what we call the in- 
tuition, or the imagination, takes in things which 
itis impossible for the intellect to comprehend. 
The intellect, as we have it here, is adapted sim- 
ply to the conditions of this lower state; but 
when we rise into the other life we shall have 
a different intellect. There, instead of reducing 
music, or higher truths of any kind, to the form 
of statement by our earthly intellect, we shall 
have an intellect which will reject such mechani- 
eal or formal propositions, and intuitively appre- 
hend all rmanner of glorious qualities and truths. 
Then we shall think by feeling, and not feel by 
thinking.” He then goes on to say: 

“Tam distinctly conscious, in preaching, when 
my health is perfectly good, and my subject is 
congenial to me and adapted by nature, of rising 
into states in which I have an outlook and insight 
into a realm before which words are as powerless 
as hands are to grasp the landscape on the other 
side of this mountain. The truth, under such cir- 
cumstances, is more clear to my inward vision 
than is anything that I see or hear or feel to my 
outward senses. I apprehend things that are ab- 
solutely non-expressible by any human words. I 
experience what may be likened to the opening of 
& window into heaven; and it gives me 9 feeble 
conception of what the future may be.” 

Will not this explain some things respecting his 
preaching which have hitherto seemed incongru- 
ous, or, at least, peculiar ? 

In his third sermon, on “‘ Luminous Hours,” he 


ling, namely, ‘‘It is to be remembered that our 
Master, so far as we know, never wrote a line. 1t 
is one of the things to be remarked with wonder 
that that man, whose influence has been revolu- 
tionary in time, and on the globe, never put pen 
to paper. Not only that, but nothing went down 
as coming accurately from his lips, and by his 
direct authority—not one single scrap.” 


Tne Assé Ticrane, Candidate for the 
Papal Chair. By Ferdinand Fabre. Translated 
by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 12mo; 
cloth. Price, $1.50. New York: J. B. Ford 
& Co. 

Now, in the old age’of Pius IX., when occa- 
sional illness warns him of approaching death, 
there is much discussion among cardinals, arch- 
bishops, and other high dignities of the Church, 
with regard to his proper successor in the papal 
see. In illustration of some phases of thir im- 
portant question, M. Fabre has written this inter- 
esting book. It is evident that he is not thor- 
oughly in sympathy with many of the traditional 
practices of the Roman Church, but it is also 
equally manifest that he is thoroughly familiar 
with the system in its difierent departments, as 
his pictures of life in monastery and chapter are 
as vivid as experience would make them. 

The story is one of conflict and quarrel, the 
good and bad passions of men exhibiting them- 
selves in their high beauty or black deformity, 
ambition for preferment, respect, authority oppos- 
ing kindness, devotion, and love. The translator 
shows a guod knowledge of the idiom and spirit 
of the French, and a close fidelity to the idea of 
the author. — 


Dorse anp Dreamine. — By. Edward 
Garrett, author of ‘‘ Premiums Paid to Experi- 
ence,”’ “Occupations of a Retired Life,” * By 
Still Waters,”’ etc. One vol.,12mo; pp. 205; 
muslin. Price, $1.25. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 

The chapter-heads are: Denver Corner; Brother 
and Sister; At Number Two; Chrysanthemuins ; 
The Invitation; Darkness; Taking Counsel; 
Will’s Freedom; Changes; Out in the West. 
Thus the story is carried on about the dwellers in 
the two houses at ‘‘Denver Corner.’”” Edward 
Garrett writes much and well, always teaching a 
good lesson in a very pleasant and interesting 
manner. The same high moral tone pervades this 
story, but it is not quite as vigorous and complete 
as some of his other writings. Quiet Denver 
Corner gave homes to two heroes, and a heroine 
who seemed to be the inspirer of them both. 


A votumE by Rev. William Taylor, 
the American evangelist who has spent the last 
twenty years in spreading the Gospel in heathen 
lands, will soon be issued by Nelson & Phillips, 





made an announcement that at first is rather start- 


describing his seven years’ ‘*‘ Campaign in India.” 
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AnnvaL Report oF THE TRUSTEES 
or Tne Astor Lrprary of the City of New York, 
Transinitted to the Legislature January 21st, 
1875. According to which there were 41,692 read- 
ers of 127,579 scientific and literary books during 
the year 1874, an increase of about 6,000 readers 
over 1873. 2,666 books were added to the library, 
which now numbers 150,300, and is the most val- 
uable collection in the United States. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.— Messrs. Dodd & 
Mead announce that they are to publish a volume 
of short passages, arranged one for each day in 
the year, by the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. They 
are selected from his writings and sermons, and 
are intended as a help to daily religious life. 
Also another book by Mrs. Charles, the author 
of the “Schinberg-Cotta Family,” a story of 
modern life. And a little book on ‘Common 
Sense in the Management of the Stomach,” by 
a well-known London physician. 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


Tue Pusuisners’ WEEKLY, for July 3d. This 
is an unusually full number, containing the ‘* Book 
Fair,” supplement, and extended catalogues from 
leading New York publishers. On this account it 
is of special interest to book buyers and the read- 
ing public in general, F. Leypoldt, editor. 


STATEMENT OF Reasons for Embracing the 
Doctrines and Disclosures of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. By the Rev. George Bush, late Professor of 
Hebrew in the New York University. With a 
biographical sketch of the author. New York: 
E. Hazzard Swinney. One of the “‘ New Church” 
tracts, and a powerful argument in behalf of the 
New Jerusalem principles. The precept, ‘ Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good,” applies, 
of course, with greatest force in matters of relig- 
ious faith. It is a paramount duty for men to ob- 
tain, if possible, clear and well-settled views on 
that subject. To the man to whom Swedenbor- 
gianism appears most consistent with Bible teach- 
ing after a careful, candid, devout study, to him 
Swedenborgianism is the doctrine most fitting his 
spiritual thought and life. 

Our New Jerusalem friends have been urgent of 
late years in presenting the principles of their 
Church to the consideration of the ministry of 
other denominations, as if they did not fear criti- 
cal investigation, and we believe that many gen- 
tlemen of the cloth have been won over. Prof. 
Bush was converted many years ago, but his 
**Reasons” are none the less fresh and valuable 
to the earnest reader now. 

New York MepIcaL COLLEGE aND HospitTa. 


For Women. Thirteenth Annual Announcement. 
By this it appears that the next regular session 





will begin on the 13th of October next, and con- 








tinue twenty-eight weeks. Improved facilities in 
the way of lectures and clinical instruction are 
now offered to the consideration of women who 
think of entering the ficld of medicine as a voca- 
tion or as a field of benevolent effort. The circu- 
lar, which supplies very fuil information, can be 
obtained by addressing Prof. C. 8. Lozier, M.D., 
233 West Fourteenth Street, or this office. 


UniTep States OrricraL Postant Gurpe, for 
July. Containing an alphabetical Jist of post- 
offices in the United States, with county, State, 
and salary; money-order offices, domestic and in- 
ternational; chief regulations of the post-office 
department; instructions to the public; foreign 
and domestic postage tables; schedules of the 
arrival and closing of the mails at principal cities, 
and departure of foreign mail steamers, with other 
information. Published quarterly, at $1.50 per 
annum, by H. O. Houghton & Co., Boston. Price, 
single numbers, 50 cents. 


Coox’s Tours, Season 1875. American Series. 
Over one thousand routes at reduced rates. An 
interesting pamphlet to those contemplating an 
excursion or tour in any part of our country. 
Procurable at the general office, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


Tue WAysIDE MaGazrng, for August, which, 
with its variety of moral entertainment and in- 
struction, is an excellent publication for our 
youth, and only $1 a year. Dr. T. F. Hicks, ed- 
itor, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Messrs. Beatty, Coapwick & Nasa, of To- 
ronto, Ontario, sends us a neatly printed Tariff of 
Customs of the Dominion of Canada as in force 
May 25th, 18%5. 


NEW AND GOOD BOOKS, 


ALrorp’s New TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READ- 
ERs. Containing the authorized version, with a 
revised English Text, Marginal References, and a 
Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By Dean 
Alford. Four vols., upward of 2,000 pages; 8vo0; 
cloth, $16 ; sheep, marbled edges, $21. 


UnpDERWOOD's ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Hand- 
book of English Literature, intended for the use 
of Colleges and High Schools, as a companion and 
guide for private students, and for general read- 
ing. By Francis H. Underwood, A.M. 

British Authors—Crown 8vo; 608 pages; cloth, 
$2.50. 

American Authors—640 pages; cloth, $2.50. 


A Manval OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
Sretuinc. Containing a full Alphabetical Vocab- 
ulary of the Language, with a Preliminary Expo- 
sition of the English Orthoépy and Orthography, 
and designed as a work of reference for general 
use, and as a text-book in Schools. By Richard 
Soule and William A. Wheeler. 467 pages, 12mo; 
cloth, $1.50, 
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